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SWEDENBORG. 


BY REV. SAMUEL OSGOOD. 
[Concluded from last No.]} 


Swepenszore died at a time when the world was on the eve of a cri- 
sis, a conflict between faith and scepticism such as had never before 
appeared. The work that has been the very Bible of infidels, D’Hol- 
bach’s “System of Nature,” had just appeared, and thousands were 
glorying in the doctrine that removed all niystery from creation, re- 
jected spiritual existences, and resolved the universe into matter and 
motion as ultimate powers. The Swede might well yearn to complete 
his own great work in vindication of spiritual realities upon the basis of 
nature. 

Considerable attention was excited during his life by his alleged reve- 
lations; and in Sweden, at one time, efforts were made to suppress the 
publication of his doctrines. Yet the number of his avowed followers 
was quite small— not more than fifty, according to his estimate as 
given in reply to a question addressed to him, although the date of this 
reply is not stated. Various causes have tended to give more interest 
to his system within a few years than has ever been felt before. Among 
thinking men, and obviously not a few such have adopted the New 
Church doctrines, the principal attraction has been found in the fact 
that Swedenborg promises to reconcile the truths of revelation with the 
laws of nature, the supernatural with the natural, and give a compre- 
hensive view of the universe that ranges through the earths, heavens 
and hells, and traces the same divine laws in every sphere of existence, 
tom the inorganic clay up to the essence of the Godhead. The ma- 
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jority of his followers may be attracted by the strangeness of his memo- 
rable relations, and love of the marvellous may combine with the 
natural yearning for -minute knowledge of the invisible world and the 
state of the dead, to give charm to his revelations of futurity. Yet the 
scientific claims of the system are the chief reliance of its most ac- 
credited apologists. A class of persons moreover who do not receive 
the more dogmatic articles of the Swedenborgian creed, profess great 
respect for its philosophical basis, and there is obviously a disposition 
among the followers of Mesmer, Fourier, and sometimes even of Hahne- 
man to confirm their theories by the speculations of the Swede. 

The ground of his claim to philosophic depth is sufficiently obvious, 
whatever may be thought of its validity. Swedenborg was evidently a 
scientific mystic — a man into whose whole mind the study of nature 
and man had wrought such an influence as to affect every faculty of 
his being, whether reason, imagination, social affections or religious 
sentiment. His theological system is a vast, and in some respects, a not 
unworthy effort to construct a theory of the universe upon the basis of 
Christianity. He recognized a soul in all things, and if in this he is a 
dreamer, his dream is wiser than that of the materialist who recognizes 
a soul nowhere. His system of nature underlies all his theological 
doctrines and memorable relations. His theology is his science of na- 
ture ina transfigured form. He regarded the sun with its heat and 
light, as the mighty agency through which God created the earths of 
the universe. The visible luminary was the emblem and external 
manifestation of a spiritual sun, whose heat and light are the divine 
love and wisdom from which the spiritual worlds were formed. Upon 
the correspondencies or analogies connected with the sun and with 
man the chief principles of his creed rest. He regarded man as the 
crown of creation, a universe in miniature. Man is made to be the 
mystical hieroglyphic of God. To decipher him is to have the key to 
celestial wisdom, for all things above and below, in heaven and earth, 
stand in strict correspondence with the constitution of man. 

The theological doctrines of Swedenborg are all based upon the 
same principles. God is as the sun, existing in a trinity, not of persons, 
but of attributes. Love, Wisdom, Power, like Heat, Light, and Activi- 
ty. Man has faculties of freedom and rationality from God, and al- 
though full of evil tendencies on account of the corrupting influences 
inherited from his fathers, he does not necessarily sin, but by the use of 
his powers and opportunities may overcome the evil within him. To 
aid man in this work, the Christian religion was sent. Man had become 
80 corrupt as to open the gates of hell itself, and allow the fiends them- 
selves to wander at will through the spheres of life and the chambers 
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of the mind. In Christ, God himself took human form to rebuke the 
powers of darkness, and restore order. To God thus condescending, 
man may draw near with new confidence, and by faith and love may 
be brought into harmony with himself, his neighbor and his Maker. 
What true living here begins death consummates. As the soul is within 
the body, so is the spiritual world within the natural, and after death, 
the soul, with its spiritual faculties, by its own nature, enters the spiri- 
tual, and joins either the infernal or the celestial state according to its 
sphere of life or ruling affections, whether good or evil, of the world 
and self, or of God and the neighbor. 

Such is the merest general statement of the Swedenborgian theology. 
It is obvious that its leading principles are by no means new. Its doc- 
tine of the Godhead differs little from that of the ancient Sabellius. 
His view of the value of charity, as none of his followers deny, is but 
the simple truth of the Gospel and the constant theme of holy men. 
The relation of the soul to the spiritual world as set forth by him is as 
familiar as the analogy of insect transformations. 

The novelty as well as the distinctive character of his theology, con- 
sists not so much in the spirit of his general doctrines, as in their syste- 
matic combination, and in the claim set up by the founder to special 
authority as an interpreter of Scripture and a seer into the invisible 
world. If all that is claimed is to be yielded, the consequence is obvi- 
ous. He becomes the only authentic teacher of divinity. We are to 
look upon Christianity only through his eyes; and dissent from his de- 
clarations implies either inability to verify his truths by our own reason, 
or wilful rejection of their obligation over us when they are thus 
verified. 

His followers, although urging his claims upon scientific grounds, 
appeal strongly to his authority as an interpreter of Scripture. Indeed 
they look upon his knowledge of Scripture as the summit of science, 
exhibiting the true meaning or inner sense within the letter, as natural 
philosophy exhibits the Jaws of nature within the visible and sometimes 
contradictory phenomena of the senses. Obviously in order to sub- 
stantiate his claim to be the authoritative interpreter of Scripture, he 
must do one of two things: either give interpretations that commend 
themselves to the reason of his readers, or he must work miracles in 
order to establish his claims to divine commission that shall hold reason 
in allegiance and call for implicit faith. To working miracles he laid 
no claim. As to the self-evident character of his interpretations, few 
recognize it. ‘To most intelligent readers, his method of interpreting 
Scripture, though often ingenious, and sometimes not without depth, is 
frequently very arbitrary, and apparently without any foundation in the 
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nature of things. There is something in every page of the Arcana 
Celestia and Apocalypse Revealed, that appears to reflect the exposi- 
tor’s idiosyncracy rather than the sacred writer’s meaning. 

But the great stumbling block lies before us in the visions of the 
spiritual world. The sincerity of his statements we cannot for a mo- 
ment question. Nor can we regard him, as the author of the tract upon 
** Swedenborg and Spinoza ” does, as conveying abstract truths in mys- 
tical language, and speaking of principles and affections as spiritual 
beings, and thus giving a false impression to the casual reader. No. 
He evidently thought his mind so opened that he was permitted to see 
and converse with angels, and even with the/God himself. How then 
explain this singular phenomenon? Believe that all things are as he 
describes them — that heaven and hell correspond to his statements — 
and that the departed and angels appear and speak as he says? His 
spiritual world is too much like himself to allow us to think so. There 
is a certain monotonous mesmerism about all his revelations. His 
characters talk in his own peculiar style. As has been truly said, both 
ancientsand moderns Swedenborgianize, and are little more than images 
through which the seer himself unconsciously speaks. He seems to 
us sometimes to make mistakes in his statement of historical facts and 
views of historical characters. He shows in his visions of Heaven and 
Hell something of the bias of his peculiar prejudices, as Dante does in 
his visions of the same realms. He treats Luther and Calvin in pretty 
much the same manner as the Tuscan poet treats his political and theo- 
logical adversaries. In more respects than one, the “ Heaven and 
Hell” of the Swedish seer may be called the Divina Commedia not of 
a poet, whose fancies look like facts, but of a philosophical mystic, 
whose reveries stand for realities. 

The nature of his visions does not puzzle us nearly as much as their 
constancy and extent. In these latter respects they are without paral- 
lel, In the degree, and not in the kind, the wonder consists. Other 
mystic devotees have had their marvellous revelations to boast of. The 
ascetic saints from St. Anthony to St. Francis have passed their lives 
as among angels and devils. Luther had his vision of Satan, Loyola 
saw Christ and the Blessed Virgin, and even the logical Edwards 
had a beatific view of the Trinity. All men who dwell intensely 
upon any class of objects are more or less haunted as with their 
visible presence. Generally, the visions bear the mark of the seer’s 
own peculiarities. It was so with the Swede. As Herder. has said: 
** Swedenborg’s celestial mystery was in this, that he saw and believed 
honestly the phantasies which sprang from his own inmost being. His 
convictions made him realize the appearances within himself, and 
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brought them before his senses. Heaven and Hell were from him and 
within him ; a magic lantern of his own thoughts.” 

Very evidently to us his whole system of the spiritual world is a 
sublimation of his theory of nature. Let any one read the work that 
marks his transition from the philosopher to the seer, and perceive at 
once the tendency of the author’s mind. The book on the “ Worship 
and Love of God,” seems to pretend to be no more than a philosophical 
romance, a philosopher’s reverie of Creation, such a prose-poem as the 
author of the Vestiges of Creation might be supposed to write in some 
dreamy haze, or under the influence of some opiate draught. Its de- 
scriptions of the creation of man and the first experience of the infant 
soul claim no more validity as absolute truths than Buffon’s story of the 
first man, or the speculations of Davy in his ‘* Consolations of Travel.” 
This book has evidently puzzled the followers of Swedenborg. Al- 
though printed after his professed illumination, they always and proba- 
bly with justice state that it was written previously. Is this book con- 
nected at all with the ambiguity attached to the date of his illumination, 
which is sometimes fixed in 1743, when the work was composed, and 
sometimes at 1745, when it was published? The author’s followers 
often quote its statements with favor, especially his declaration that 
seven planets were originally created from the sun; and at that time 
Herschell had not discovered the seventh. When the planet of Lever- 
rier and the five asteroids were created, we are not informed in that or 
any subsequent revelation of the seer. 

We might select many of his alleged discoveries in science for criti- 
cism, but we do not deem it necessary for our present purpose. That 
he did make important discoveries we do not question. It is only of 
his claim to supernatural insight that we are now speaking. 

In treating of the man who aimed to reduce the analogies of the 
universe to a complete Science of Correspondencies, we may be al- 
lowed to borrow an illustration from natural philosophy. The phe- 
nomena of the mirage are well known. An object out of sight is re- 
flected upon the mists or clouds. Thus in 1822, Captain Scoresby 
saw in the heavens the image of his father’s ship, the Fame, at a dis- 
tance of thirty miles. Sometimes the image is double — the one ver- 
tical — the other reverse. To us Swedenborg appears to have seen 
the world of nature which he had so intently studied, as it were in 
mirage. The natural kingdoms rose before him in his visions as if 
transfigured, glorified. Everything, that he had recognized in man 
and neture had its correspondence in heaven or hell. Heaven was 
nature in its true order, exalted into the vertical mirage. Hell was 
that same nature perverted as in the reverse image. The theologian 
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was but the philosopher in mystical. reverie—the seer but the man of 
science in beatific rapture. Illustrate this comparison by the not un- 
common facts of magnetic trance, and the marvel lessens, although it 
does not disappear. 

As to the morale of Swedenborg’s system, it is generally pure and 
high. There are some drawbacks to this statement, we are aware, and 
in some of his views of “ Conjugial Relations,” he needs quite as much 
as the largest charity can grant to explain his apparent laxities into spi- 
ritual imagery. Some passages of his own early history may perhaps 
illustrate what many are disposed to call the erotic character of his 
heaven. Disappointed love, with his celibate life, may have led him 
to look upon the union that is to be hereafter, too much in the light of 
earthly affections. This tendency his followers disclaim, however, and 
maintain the paramount purity of the very statements that have been.so 
severely animadverted upon. 

However this may be, the general tendency of the system seems 
favorable to practical goodness. Unlike most of the visionaries who 
claim to make divine communications, he is pretty sure to commend an 
every day virtue when dealing with the strangest marvels. From all 
that he has written, the central doctrine of “Life” shines out. To 
this he always comes back, whether in his theological speculations or 
mystical visions. If he talks of heaven and angels, he never fails to 
urge a spirit of faith and charity as the path to heaven’s gate and an- 
gelic communion. Whatever we may think of his revelations of the 
spiritual world, we cannot but feel ourselves more impressed with its 
reality by the tone of his teachings, and in spite of his unadorned and 
frequently dull style, we always find something in his pages that makes 
a mark upon our minds. We can never leave him without thinking 
that the lost and loved are brought nearer to us by the interview. 

He has tried to do for our time what Zoroaster and Manes seem to 
have attempted in their age. The theosophist of Sweden strove to blend 
all sciences into one and with the light of the eighteenth century, as 
well as the aid of a divine ‘illumination, he sought to exhibit the created 
universe as a vast Pantheon, in which every anomaly may be recon- 
ciled, and every dark feature may be justified to all willing to receive 
the truth, He distances every rival theosophist of whatever age in 
the range of his thought and the magnitude of his structure. 

Over some of his pages we are made to think of the comprehensive- 
ness of Bacon or Leibnitz, and the consecutiveness of Spinoza or 
Kant. Again we read and we are reminded of the visible darkness of 
Jacob Boehme, and at times need large charity to keep out of our 
thoughts. the fancied prophets and kings who utter their oracles and 
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wield their sceptres under the eye of attendants little prone to respect 
their ravings or obey their decrees. 

To analyze the mind of Swedenborg is no easy task. That he was 
charitable, conscientious, reverent, single-hearted, there can be little 
doubt. That he labored indefatigably for what he considered the high- 
est good of his race we are not disposed to question. It is his intellec- 
tual character that presents the puzzling problem. Whatever may be 
our view of his gifts, his wisdom or his hallucination, the facts of his 
history remain the same. Living at an age when nature was opening 
such wonders, and gifted with a singular power of tracing analogies, 
he was so inebriated by knowledge as to defy all the limitations of hu- 
man infirmity, and hoped to see by science what the patriarch saw by 
faith, the ladder that unites earth with heaven, and on which angels 
come and go. His passion was for omniscience. Whilst this may 
commend him to the class of persons who deify human reason and who 
talk of a science of the universe as no very difficult thing, it will have 
a very different effect upon those who believe it to be a mark of true 
wisdom to pretend to know but in part. ‘To these our modern Prome- 
theus in his attempt to scale the heavens will seem at least quite as 
likely to have lost himself in the clouds as to have reached the em- 
pyreal blaze. 


THE HAUNTED SPRING. 


[Conelnded.} 


Then breathing forth a. weary sigh, 
From lips of sorrow: wan — 
Once more the lady bent her look 
Downward on the’reedy: brook, 
And mournfully began: 
Seven lonely years ago— 
Seven years of wandering wo— 
At our solemn festival 
I was blithest, brightest, fleetest, 
Of the ocean daughters all ; 
I sang clearest, I: danced :featest; 
And such favor did I: win, 
That the blue-eyed fairy queen, 
With a quaint:and mystic rite, 
Drew @-wondrous chrysolite 
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From her tendrilled tresses bright, 
And with soft smile bending low, 
Clasped it on my glowing brow; 
From that talismanic stone, 
And the star-flower graved thereon, 
All the evil things that hide 
In earth, or air, or ocean tide, 
Tremblingly 
Shrink and flee, 

Vanquished by its mastery ! 
Oh, with what exulting pride, 

Then I skimmed the dreaming sea! 
Dived among the glancing waves — 
Floated through the thundering caves — 
Tossed aloft the feathery spray — 
Chased the nautilus at play — 
Bathed me in the moonbeam white, 
All enjoyment, all delight ; 

Till one burning, breathless day, 
I beheld upon my way, 

Fast becalmed, a noble ship, 
Like a golden swan asleep, 
Brooding on the golden water. 
To the simple ocean daughter 
First she seemed a sight of fear, 
Then a theme for wonderment ; 
Then a thing to linger near, 

As the soft swell came and went, 
Till the day and night I passed, 
Toying with my plaything vast; 
Through her massy chain-work leaping, 
In her wavy canvass sleeping, 
On her tall spars lightly sitting, 
Round her dark hull swiftly flitting ; 
And I learned to love with her 
The merry, bright-eyed mariner 
Who, upon that windless sea, 
Listened every eve for me, 
When my glad song rose afar, 
With the earliest rising star. 

Wo is me! wo is me! 

Soon was naught so dear as he! 
Hour by hour a calmer life 

Stole along my restless limbs ; 
Moonlight revel, gamesome strife, 

Seemed but irksome fever dreams ; 
In my song there was a tone 
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To our elfin race unknown; 
And my very speech grew strange, 
Sobered by a human change. 
Wo’s the night! wo’s the night! 
When beneath the pole-star bright 
I gave away my chrysolite! 
My precious magic chrysolite! 
For a breath of soothing air — 
A loving look, a promise fair ; 
Ever more to stay by me, 
In the azure realms of sea! 
And at dawning of the day, 
The great ship spread her sounding wings 
To the breeze that morning brings; 
And rushed along their crisped way 
Bearing off for aye, with her, 
My heedless, perjured mariner ! 
Soon by babbling wave to wave — 
Soon from echoing cave to cave— 
Low ’twas whispering, wide ’twas known 
That my talisman was gone! 
Laughter ran along the sea, 
Pointing fingers mocked at me, 
Wild eyes shone with wicked glee, 
And my jealous sister’s malice, 
Brimmed the overflowing chalice, 
Whispering that the treasure given 
Brooked not touch of mortal leaven ; 
Nor would stay 
Even a day, 
With the son of human clay ; 
And the laws of our existence 
Held my spirit from resistance, 
Bound my palsied limbs from flight, 
Crushed me with the chain of might, 
Till a thirst of vengeance came, 
Born by suffering, nursed by shame; 
A desire whose burning madness 
Vanquished all my spirit’s sadness, 
And endued my sluggish life 
With 2a pulse of fiery strife. 
In the darkness of the moon 
Lay the sea- world, glassy black, 
When I looked — the mad typhoon 
On the fated vessel’s track ! 
Shrieking with a fierce halloo! 
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Swift the monster tempest flew, 
O’er the shuddering waters passed, 
Rent the sail, and sprang the mast, 
Snapped the cable, burst the deck, 
Made the ship a helpless wreck! 
And from off their slippery hold 
Dashed the wretches faint and cold, 
Who to floating fragments clung, 
With cramped sinews anguish-strung ! 
Every soul that terror-driven, 

Cried that night to livid heaven. 
Every soul with bubbling breath, 
Sank in foaming whirls of death, 
Ere the storm-wind hied again 
Sated to his ocean den! 

Then in stern and silent mood, 

At the throne of Doom I stood; * 
There to hear the dark decree 

Of ancient ages passed on me; 
The decree of awful ban, 
Stamped upon the love of man! 
Thoughtfully with saddened mien 
Spake the gentle fairy queen ; 
And her breeze-like voice I heard, 
With a tear in every word, 

Slowly uttering over me 

The unchangeable decree. 


“Child of ocean, guilty spirit! 
Heavy sentence dost thou merit: 
Thou that, reckless of thy pride, 
Hast the mighty laws defied ! 

Yet thou shalt not undergo 

All the depths of threatened wo, 
Till a chastening ordeal prove 
Thee an outcast from our love. 
Erring child! from this day forth, 
Wander o’er the breast of Earth! 
Mingle with the mortal race 

That hath lured thee to transgress ; 
And with thoughts of bitter yearning 
To thy native waters turning, 

By each lake and brook and river, 
Weep, lament, and linger ever! 
Not to lose the homesick pain, 

Not to meet our eyes again, 

Till thy darkling sense can pierce 
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The wisdom of this magic verse: 
What goes blindfold through the world, 
Yet, for aye rejoices ? 
What is mute, yet sings to God 
As with angel voices ? 
What is feeble as a child, 
Yet the strong o’erthroweth ? 
What is purest of the pure, 
Yet of evil groweth ? 
Till this knot thou dost unravel, 
Waste thy days in awful travel! 
Hence depart, thy doom fulfill!” 
And — I am a wanderer still. 
Hate and sorrow at my heart, 
Slow I come, and sad depart, 
And the voice of human kind 
Wakes the record on my mind, 
As on yon gray rock the rain, 
Freshens every tortuous stain ; 
And the riddle still unread, 
Hangs like hope above my head; 
Mocking with uncertain glare 
Even the calmness of despair; 
Till so desolate am I 
In my homeless misery, 
That remorse, and pride, and scorn 
Have their bitterness outworn: 
And while gazing on thy face, 
Where for me 
Glows sympathy, 
I forgive —I almost bless 
The daughter of the perjured race!” 


The fairy ceased — and on the air 
A moment’s silence fell ; 

Then like bird-songs after rain, 

Esther’s blithesome voice again 
Wavered through the dell: 

“Cheer thee lady! sorrow not, 
As hopeless of relief ; 

Happiest moments come and fade, 

Longest day hath evening shade, 
So it is with grief! 


“ Oft when creeps the wintry cold, 
My threadbare mantle through, 
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I whisper as the frost wind roameth, 
Stay awhile — spring-tide cometh — 
Lady, say so too. 


“ And though so poor a child as I 
Hath but homely wit, 

Yet our country proverb says, 

Midge goes free where chafer stays, 
Coarsest gloves may fit. 


“ Then, lady, let me seek to read 
Thy riddle, if I may; 

For true it is as heaven’s light, 

The darkest moment of the night 
Comes just ere dawn of day.” 


With clasped hands the lady rose, 
With trembling lips she cried, 

“Tf thou the mystery canst unfold, 

Take what thou wilt, oh child, of gold, 
And fame, and worldly pride.” 


“ Nay, lady, on the hill-top high, 

Builds not the gray-winged dove; 
Ten years’ wealth, for one day’s health ; 
Pomp and show breed care and stealth; 

I'll read thy verse for love. 


That which blindfold through the world 
Goes, and yet rejoices, 

Is forbearing charity, 

Whose good deeds though hid they be, 


Sing with angel voices. 


That which with an infant’s hand 
Stubborn pride o’erthroweth, 

Is forgetfulness of wrong, 

Which with blossoms pure and strong 
From injustice groweth. 


“ And now farewell! the sun is up, 
The sky grows golden red ; 
And there is wrath at home for me ; 
But who, on maying bent, will see 
The rain-cloud overhead ? 
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“ Lady, farewell!” as from a trance, 
The fairy woke and smiled ; 

“Yet one more deed of grace,” she said, 
“Yet one, my precious child!” 


“ Come hither, when tomorrow’s dawn 
Bids forth the honey bee : 

And where the mountain ashes tall 

O’erhang yon streamlet’s tinkling fall, 
There sit and wait for me.” 


This Esther promised —and away 
With hasty step she ran, 

To pass the day in wonted care, 

To soothe, to labor and forbear, 
Nor think how it began. 


In Oberon’s royal hall that night 
Was held a banquet high; 
The elves were gathered small and great, 
And the fair queen sat throned in state, 
The eve star of the sky. 


Who bore that night the jewelled cup? 
Who poured the amber wine? 

Who danced amid the perfumed light, 

With crown of flashing chrysolite, 
Graved with a mystic sign? 


She that had read the antique verse, 
And earned her pardon well ; 
She on whose brow in meed of praise 
Titania’s gracious hand again 
Had clasped the guardian spell. 


And when her graceful dance was done 
The wanderer of earth 

Low at the sovereign’s foot-stool kneeled, 

And with soft, pleasing accents filled 
The pause of ringing mirth. 


“O great has been thy love, my queen! 
And little my desert ; 
Yet one more boon I dare to crave, 
Before I seek my native wave, 
And join my sisters’ sport, 
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But for a lonely mortal child, 
My task were yet undone; 
A mortal child revealed to me, 
That the forgiven injury 
Is treasure hardly won! 


Give me a blessing, then, sweet queen, 
To wreath around her head ; 

And grant me power to guard the dell, 

Upon whose green and mossy swell 
My latest tear was shed. 


There let thine elves an arch uprear 
Above a humble rill ; 
And on the stone which crowns the span 
Bid them portray my talisman, 
By force of magic skill. 


That when bright drops by childhood’s hand 
Are sprinkled o’er its face, 

That simple rite may summon me 

Even from the distant Eastern sea, 
To love, protect and bless!” 


The fair queen bent her lilied brow, 
And forth in eager zeal, 
With hoop and clang, and merry shout, 
Careered the busy elfin rout, 
To do their sovereign’s will. 


And Esther told in after years 
How at the dawn of day, 

She saw amid the misty light, 

Even like a lingering dream of night, 
That arch of stone work gray. 





And how the stranger lady came, 

In robe of cloudy gold, 
And spake and smiled, and on her head 
A fairy gift at parting laid, 

But what she never told. 


Perhaps *t was for a promise given, 
Perhaps for idle fear; 

But, Esther to her dying day 

When questioned close would only say, 
“Plucked lilies soon grow sere.” 
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Then as her life grew ripe, some said 
That beauty was the boon; 

And some when riches fell on her, 

Deemed she had gained the metal rare, 
Launched earthward from the moon. 


And when she chose a loving mate, 
And ruled a sun-bright home, 

*T was said she had by magic art, 

The power to sway a husband’s heart 
As wind the light sea foam. 


But those who saw her in her age, 
And loved her, silver-haired, 
And marked the sweet smile beaming on 
The childlike trust, the cheerful tone, 
Which lengthened years had spared, 


They knew the boon which Esther Donne 
Won from the dark-haired fay, 

Was that her spirit’s fervent youth, 

Her wisdom sweet, her fearless truth 
Should never know decay.” 





IRISH SUFFERING AND ITS REMEDY. 
BY REV. HERMAN SNOW. 


Amone the many objects of philanthropic interest of the present day, 
perhaps no one has higher claims upon our attention than the condition 
and prospects of the Irish poor. The bare statement of their privations 
and sufferings, were it not supported by the most unquestionable 
authority, would be absolutely incredible. And this remark applies 
not only to those appalling facts which have recently been brought 
before the public ; but also to the whole history of famine and wretched- 
ness among that people for many years past. Starvation is by no 
means a new thing in Ireland, but it has been an event of frequent 
occurrence. In the year 1835 the attention of the English government 
was so far attracted towards the evil as to induce the appointment of a 
“Committee of Enquiry ;”’ from whose report as noticed in the Lon- 
don Quarterly for December of that year, we make the following 
summary of facts. 
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Speaking of orphans the report says that “* They are very numer- 
ous, especially since the cholera swept off so many of their poor. There 
is no provision for them. What becomes of them is scarcely known ; 
some get shelter among friends and relations, some support themselves 
imperfectly by begging, others starve.” 

The condition of the widows and their families is thus described : 
“They are seldom half fed. One meal of potatoes a day is the ut- 
most they can expect, eked out often with unwholsome weeds.” 

One man testifies. as follows: —‘‘ About five or six years ago, 
during a season of distress,I gave a kind of soup to some of them 
every evening. One evening they came before the soup was ready 
and waited in the yard. Some cabbage stumps that were thrown out of 
the kitchen were lying about; the pigs and fowls had picked them 
quite bare. I saw myself some six or eight of the poor women turn 
their faces toward the wall and eat the stumps the pigs had left!” 

Of their aged the report states that “They have usually been sup- 
ported by their children, who give them a corner and a bit.” If sickly 
and in want of nicer food than potatoes, they die, for none other is to 
be had, and well were it if they had enough of that to keep life in 
them. But the custom of supporting their parents which used to be the 
pride of the Irish, is fast decaying, from the pressure of the times and 
incapacity.” One witness asserts that “The custom of turning out 
the aged father is now so common that the contrary is the exception.” 

Of the sick it is said that no fund exists for their relief. ‘If the 
disease is contagious they are either put out of the cabin into a tem- 
porary hut, or the rest of the family leave it and them. Any nourish- 
ment the neighbors may give is then left at the door, and the poor crea- 
tures crawl out and take it in. But if the disease is not contagious, 
they are charitably tended by friends and neighbors of their own class, 
who will share their last potato with them.” 

One medical witness says: —‘I am quite sure that many scores of 
such perish every year for want of proper sustenance. Our diseases 
themselves are evidently caused by cold and hunger and nakedness ! 
The poor man regaining his appetite, on recovering, finds nothing to 
eat; a little food would restore him, but he sinks for want of it.” And 
the words of another are as follows:—“In many instances when I 
have spoken of gruel as necessary for the patient, I have been told that 
I might as well order them claret, because they had neither the materi- 
als to make it nor the turf to boil it. Ihave frequently found the sick 
lying on the bare, damp ground, without any covering.” 

Of the able-bodied men who are out of work, the report states, that, 
“ Throughout the whole of Ireland, it appears that employment is not 
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only scarce, but is hardly to be obtained by any, for a part of the year, 
varying from three to six months ;— being the interval between the last 
sowing and the gathering of the crops; or from June to August; and 
again from December to February.” 

Mr. Lyons, the priest of one parish, makes the following statement : 

“ According to a census which I made two years ago, there were in 
this parish 751 men who had no shoes, and were unable to procure 
them; out of a population of 9000, there were 3,136 persons, male 
and female, who, within five years, had not purchased any important 
article of clothing, as a gown, a coat, &c.; as to night covering, of 
1,618 families, the entire population, 1,011 have only one blanket each, 
such as it is; 299 families have no blanket at all!” 

The number of beggars strolling through the country at all times, is 
represented as immense. ‘One hundred and twenty will call at my 
house in a day,” says one of the witnesses. ‘In small towns, from 
two to three hundred are spoken of as being constantly about the 
streets.” 

One other quotation is necessary to give anything like an adequate 
outline of the wretched condition of those unhappy people at the time: 
of making this report. 

“The sort of potatoe generally used,” says the report, “is the 
*lumper,’ as it grows more abundantly, and requires less manure than: 
other descriptions.” One witness says: “If it were not for the plenti-- 
ful produce of this potatoe, the scarcity of the summer that has just 
passed, would have been starvation.” It is of a soft, watery quality,. 
and is both unwholesome and unpalatable food; pigs will not thrive: 
upon it.” Several other witnesses agree “that in ordinary seasons: 
there is one fifth of the population who have not a sufficiency even of 
this unwholesome food ; and years of scarcity are so frequent, that they 
must enter largely into any calculation of the general condition of the 
people.” 

Such are some of the melancholy facts made known by this report: 
in regard to the condition of the poor of Ireland twelve years ago. 
What it has been during the past season it is not necessary that we 
should now describe. The public papers for the last six or eight months. 
have been filled with well authenticated accounts of a famine which 
for magnitude and severity stands wholly unparallelled in the history of 
modern times. And whoever has read these thrilling accounts of utter 
wretchedness, even unto the most cruel and lingering of all deaths, — 
not of individuals only, but of whole families, — fathers and mothers 
dying in the presence of their children, and children perishing in sight 
of their parents; whoever, we say, has read the accounts of scenes. 
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like these, which have been so constantly before the public, for many 
months past, and considers that they are not the accounts of solitary 
instances, but of many thousands of a similar character, can have no 
need of a repetition of those horrors upon these pages, in order to 
make him understand the greatness of the evil which our brethren upon 
the other side of the water have suffered. The fact however may here 
be stated, that it has been estimated that nearly 2,000,000 or about one 
fourth of the whole population of Ireland may fairly be considered as 
the victims of this one famine. 

But what gives a still darker shade to the picture, is the obvious fact 
that such scenes are liable to a continual repetition, unless some perma- 
nent and effectual mode of relief shall be devised. To send out food 
during the time of distress, as has been recently done by our communi- 
ty, can only tend somewhat to lighten the calamity for the time being. 
Starvation will still be liable to return to that unhappy land upon the 
first material failure of the crops. Thus it has been in times past, and 
thus it must be in the future, unless some wise and efficient course be 
pursued to avert such a fearful destiny. 

What then shall we say? Must the Christian philanthropist turn 
away with an aching heart, and in utter despair at the magnitude of the 
evil before him? Must the conviction be forced upon him that so large 
a portion of the human family are doomed to live on amid so much 
actual privation and suffering, and with such a wretched prospect con- 
stantly before them? We think not. We do not believe that God has 
given over any portion of his children to such a hopeless condition. 
How then is the relief to be afforded ? - 

No doubt a most important means of this relief is wholly or mainly 
beyond our reach. The seat of the malady is in those false and op- 
pressive institutions under which Ireland has long suffered. We trust 
that a reform is at hand which will do much towards vindicating the 
right of the common people to their share of those blessings of life 
which have been so unjustly and cruelly kept from them by a heartless 
aristocracy. In this reform we of this country may have but little to 
de. But something there is that we may and should do in this work. 
We can use our influence to break down those selfish barriers that have 
been raised against the tide of immigration which is setting so naturally 
and powerfully in the direction of this our own wide spread land of 
plenty. Who can doubt that this determination to emigrate is a natural 
and wise one, on the part of those wretched sufferers? Is it not plain 
that this is the only prospect of immediate and permanent relief? And, 
who that understands, though in but a small degree, the spirit of Christ, 
does not see that if we would be true to that divine spirit, we must not 
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turn them back from our shores, but gladly receive them and do the 
best we can for them, even though it cause us some trouble and ex- 
pense? To us the case seems clear that, if we would follow the Chris- 
tian course, so far from striving to keep back these our most unfortunate 
brethren, we should rather encourage them to leave their home of 
famine and wretchedness, and to come to this land of abundance, 
where, whatever else may befal them, they may be sure that the hand 
of the diligent shall never lack bread. We would welcome them to 
the blessings of general intelligence, of universal education and sound 
morals, where, in the end, as we may trust, their darkened understand- 
ings may become enlightened, and their oppressed, degraded souls be 
made to stand forth in the broad day-light of civil and religious liberty. 

But in the way of this Christian course of conduct there are, as we 
are well aware, various prejudices and objections which have become 
firmly fixed in the public mind. Some of these, it is true, are entitled 
to a serious and faithful consideration, inasmuch as they relate to the 
moral and religious well-being of our community; but the most of 
them are of a narrow, selfish character, and therefore entitled to but 
little weight when viewed by the light of Christianity. It is proposed 
in the remainder of this article to bestow upon these popular objections 
a brief examination. : 

There are two of them which are easily disposed of. For, when it 
is said that our mechanics are likely to suffer from thus being brought 
into a competition with foreign labor, we have only to point to the well 
known fact that but few of these Irish immigrants are mechanics, 
whilst the great body of them are common laborers, just such as are 
wanted to work in our harbors, help build our rail roads, factories, &c. 
And when we are told that the political affairs of our country are likely 
to suffer when such a multitude of ignorant foreigners are admitted to 
vote at our elections, we have only to reply that this evil is by no means 
a necessary consequence of the course we are advocating; for have 
we not a perfect right so to alter our naturalization laws that none of 
them shall be permitted to vote until they have been here long enough 
to become fully qualified for voting ? 

There are other objections however upon which it will be necessary 
to dwell more at length, as they are manifestly more plausible, and no 
doubt their influence is much more widely felt in our community. 

One of these objections is as follows: it is urged that the necessary 
tendency of this continual influx of a foreign population is to subject us 
to an enormous tax for the support of the poor; that in fact our country 
is fast becoming but little else than a general almshouse for European 


paupers. 
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To this objection we would remark, in the first place, that by far the 
greater part of these poverty-stricken and suffering emigrants whose 
approach to our shores is so much dreaded, are paupers only from ne- 
cessity. It is not from any deficiency or fault on their part. ‘They are 
able-bodied and willing to make any exertions of which human nature 
is capable, to render their condition comfortable, or even to provide the 
means of a scanty subsistence. But they have been borne down and 
almost crushed by a combination of wrongs and sufferings of which we 
in this highly favored country can form no adequate conception. 

Such being the case they can hardly be considered as of that class of 
persons whose presence among us should be regarded as a public ca- 
lamity. Although paupers in Europe, it is by no means unreasonable 
to suppose that in America they could become independent and useful 
members of society. 

Reason and observation alike combine in teaching us that this is but 
the natural result of such a change of condition. The man who can 
toil on faithfully without yielding to discouragement or despair when 
starvation stares him in the face — when poverty and utter destitution 
threaten the peace, nay, the very existence of all those who are dear to 
him, surely he is not the one most likely to remain long in a state of 
dependence when the way to comfort and even wealth lies open before 
him. It is when we are hedged in by difficulties, — when our path is 
obstructed’ by obstacles apparently insurmountable, that our spirits sink 
and our energies forsake us. But when hope revives, strength returns 
also, and our powers resume their wonted activity. So it is with the 
poor immigrant. Accustomed as he is to endure the severest hardships 
and privations, when he escapes from his unhappy situation and enters 
upon a scene where smiles of encouragement greet him, a new life is 
infused into him, and he becomes strong and efficient. 

Experience we apprehend will fully sustain us in this conclusion. 
There has been, as far as we have been able to ascertain, no peculiar 
indisposition to labor on the part of the immigrants who have arrived 
in this country. On the contrary they have, in many cases, manifested 
no small degree of industry and perseverance, so that in some parts of 
the country, as in Pennsylvania and in many of the Middle and West- 
ern States, large numbers of them have become independent, and not a 
few wealthy. In this vicinity, however, the case is somewhat different, 
as, owing to the high price of land and other causes, they have been 
compelled, for the most part, to depend upon labor by the day for the 
support of themselves and their families. 

If anything more is wanted to prove the industrious character of this 
class of people, or at least one portion of them, we have only to recur 
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to the report from which we have already made large extracts, where, 
in relation to this topic we find the following words: 

“There is no want of industry among this class, (i.e. the Irish 
poor,) as all the witnesses declare.” 

And again, in the language of one of the witnesses: “They want 
and hope for nothing but employment. Hundreds would think it good 
wages to be made sure of one good meal of potatoes a day for them- 
selves and their families, in return for their labor.” 

Shall we refuse the sympathies of our hearts, or if need be, the aid 
of our purses, to those who have been so fortunate as to escape from 
such a scene of calamity, and to find their way to our own favored 
land? It is a question of dollars and cents against want, suffering, and 
even starvation, and who that has a human heart can hesitate which 
way to decide? 

There is, however, another objection of far more serious import, in- 
asmuch as it relates not to the mere matter of dollars and cents, but to 
the moral well being of our community. It is thought by many, and 
doubtless with some degree of truth, that a more than ordinary degree 
of vice and crime mingles with the stream of poverty and ignorance 
which is continually pouring into our country from foreign quarters. 
And hence it is feared that the moral health of our community is seri- 
ously endangered. Were we to consider this objection with reference 
to our own welfare only, it would indeed be formidable and even un- 
answerable. But it should be borne in mind, that as Christians and 
philanthropists we are bound to take a more enlarged view of the case. 
We should remember that, as no individual Christian has a right to 
confine his attention exclusively to his own spiritual advancement, but 
is bound by the principles of his religion to seek the welfare of others 
also, so the same rule applies to whole communities of Christians; and 
each, in addition to a vigilant attention to its own concerns, is bound to 
take an interest in, and as far as may be, to promote the welfare of 
every other community. 

The field of Christ is the world, and no selfish regulations which 
may be adopted by one part of it, can impair in the least the universali- 
ty of its obligations. To the eye of true Christian philanthropy it 
makes no difference where the evil exists. It regards with perfect 
impartiality every human being, and scatters its blessings indiscrimi- 
nately upon all that come within its influence, regardless of the petty 
distinctions of caste and country. It knows no favoritism, — no exal- 
tation of one at the expense of another portion of God’s children; but 
like a wise and good parent, it seeks only to promote the harmony and 
well being of the whole. 
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These remarks, founded upon the essential nature and spirit of Chris- 
tianity, will assist us in affixing its due weight to the objection now 
under consideration. For if it be true that the welfare of humanity at 
large is the object to be aimed at, then the question before us assumes 
a clear and definite form. It is simply this: — Whether the system of 
foreign immigration is to increase, or to diminish, the amount of vice 
and crime in the world. 

Were the immigrants in question chiefly, or to any considerable ex- 
tent, composed of hardened villains, of rogues by profession, — then 
the objection would indeed be insurmountable, for no one, as we appre- 
hend, would feel impelled to regard it as a Christian duty to make our 
fair and happy country a mere receptacle for the criminals of Europe, 
a substitute, as it were, for Botany Bay. But we apprehend that this 
is far from being the case. We are confident that there is no vncom- 
mon mixture of the inveterately hardened and depraved among this 
class of people. Such as these, who make a business of preying upon 
the community, find for the most part more encouragement in the vast 
and densely populated cities on the other side of the Atlantic. But the 
character of the great body of those foreigners who seek our shores is 
widely different from this. It is true that in many cases their con- 
sciences have become blunted and their moral powers weakened ; but 
this is more through the influence of ignorance and extreme want than 
from any inherent evil disposition of the heart. 

What wonder that the sacred laws of property should sometimes be 
forgotten, when the other alternative is a starving family? And how 
many of us, who call ourselves enlightened Christians, would be likely 
to act differently, under similar circumstances ? 

We do not intend by this to apologize for crime. We know that the 
principles of Christ are inflexible and should bear a man safely and 
triumphantly through all the circumstances of life, however difficult 
and trying they may sometimes be. But we would ask, if the imper- 
fect state of morals among these people may not find some palliation 
in the circumstances of their condition? and also, whether, with the 
change of these circumstances, which takes place on their removal to 
this country, a change of character likewise might not reasonably be 
expected ? 

But there is still another objection existing in the community, and 
which has perhaps more influence than all the others combined, as it 
appeals directly to those most powerful biases of perverted human na- 
ture, — religious prejudice and intolerance. 

It is said that these immigrants are mostly Catholics, under the com- 
plete control of the Pope of Rome, and that their coming here is but 
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one of the developments of a mighty scheme whose end is the subver- 
sion of the liberties of our country into an entire subjection to his own 
papal sway. Such is the substance of a multitude of vague and unde- 
fined notions which have obtained currency among a large portion of 
the inhabitants of our land, to the no small detriment of those poor 
fugitives from starvation. We confess that we can have but little re- 
spect for such uncharitableness and bigotry. We can find no excuse 
whatever for those who suffer themselves to be influenced by such 
unkind suspicions, except it be a gross ignorance in regard to some of 
the important facts of the case. But there are those who certainly 
ought to know better, who still lend their influence to keep alive and 
augment these illiberal prejudices. Some of these have shown a zeal 
in this direction worthy of a better cause. They have gone about de- 
livering lectures and taking up contributions to help put down the 
Catholics, and that too during the recent fearful season of famine, when 
all those whose Christian feelings were stronger than their sectarian 
ones, were striving to raise money to send bread to the same proscribed 
class of Christians. These same zealous partisans have also made 
themselves active in getting up an alliance, and in establishing religious 
papers against Popery ; and in all these efforts — justifying the means, 
probably, by the end, — they have not hesitated to deal pretty largely 
in misrepresentation. By these and similar measures have the seeds of 
religious intolerance become widely disseminated throughout our com- 
munity, until, in the minds of many, the name of Catholic has become 
intimately associated with all that is odious and fearful. By such, the 
increase of the Catholic church in this country is regarded as an omen 
of startling import. It is closely connected in their minds with visions 
of a re-appearance of the inquisition with all the attendant horrors of 
a most cruel martyrdom. Now, all such fears as these are manifestly 
idle and ungenerous. No doubt the Pope and all his faithful subjects 
would be glad to see their church prosper in this country. It cannot 
indeed be otherwise, since they regard theirs as the true church. But 
that there is any deep laid scheme to accomplish this wish (which they 
entertain in common with all other denominations of Christians) — first 
by cunning, and afterwards by violence and bloodshed, like that which 
was witnessed in the dark ages, — is a supposition which is, to say the 
least, exceedingly improbable. The Head of the Church of Rome has 
certainly more wisdom than to set his heart upon such an impossibility. 
Besides, it can surely be no very great stretch of charity to believe that 
there is too much humanity even in the Pope to permit such a desire to 
be entertained. Especially may this remark be madé in regard to the 
present incumbent of the papal dignity, who seems to be governed by 
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a policy far more liberal and enlightened than is that of some denomi- 
nations of Protestant Christians. 

The fact is that it is not only unfair but unwise, for Protestants thus 
to insist on identifying Catholicism as it now is with Catholicism as it 
was in an age of darkness and superstition, and to make its present 
adherents responsible for the misdeeds of their predecessors. Protest- 
antism itself could not stand such a test, for it is a plain matter of his- 
tory that the blood of martyrs has’been shed under this rule as well as 
under that of Catholicism. 

The true state of the case as it now stands, seems to be this: — That 
we have good reason to believe that the age of martyrdom among 
Christians is irretrievably past,— that the spirit of pure Christianity has 
so far diffused itself throughout the world as utterly to forbid that any 
sect, or even the so called ‘ mother church ” herself should dare again 
to adopt such rigorous measures towards those who are deemed hereti- 
cal. The spirit which in the dark ages of Christianity manifested it- 
self in outward persecution and bloodshed, has now become very much 
modified in its character and changed in its form. It now finds utter- 
ance only in fearful words of warning, or in open and unqualified de- 
nunciation, —the results of an assumed superiority or infallibility. 
Nor is this imperious and exclusive spirit by any means confined to the 
Catholic Church, but in the country she has many and powerful rivals 
in this respect. In fact it is eften difficult to decide which has the 
strongest claim to our wonder and contempt, —the mock thunderings 
of the Vatican, or the no less arrogant fulminations of some of our 
modern self-constituted oracles of infallibility ; and it is also no less a 
question of doubt into whose hands it would be safest to fall, were 
either intrusted with unlimited power. 

The human mind will not much longer submit to the shackles of 
ecclesiastical dominion, even in the mitigated form in which it now 
prevails. The authority and power of the Church of Rome itself are 
fast melting away, beneath the growing brightness of the light of truth 
and knowledge. Even now, little else than the form of her ancient 
grandeur remains. The outline of the body exists in all its high di- 
mensions; but the muscles, the sirtews, the life itself and all those 
qualities which are capable of giving it strength and activity are very 
much weakened, or entirely destroyed. 

These remarks apply with peculiar force to Catholicism as it exists 
in this country. Here, although its members may increase rapidly by 
the continual accessions from foreign ‘lands, yet is its essential spirit 
rapidly departing. 

, Itmay, and doubtless will continue to exist, but it must be in a modi- 
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fied form. Its most objectionable features cannot withstand the contin- 
ued contact with our free and enlightened population, but one by one 
they must necessarily disappear, until nothing is left that need be feared 
or regarded with suspicion. 

If these observations are correct, we have no reason to regard with 
distrust the increase of the Catholic fatih in this country, but should 
rather look upon it as an object to be desired, for there can be no doubt 
that it exercises an important and beneficial influence over the Irish, — 
an influence which no other form of religion could command. Let 
them come, then, and,bring their religion with them, for it is dear to 
their hearts, and it will surely do them good, until, in the process of 
time, they shall become prepared for a better and more pure form of 
Christian faith. 

But let us look at this objection fora moment from another point of 
view. Suppose that our reasoning thus far has been fallacious, and that 
there is in reality great danger to be apprehended from the Catholic 
influence in this country: what course should then be adopted? What 
steps should be taken, according to the dictates of true wisdom, to pre- 
vent the threatened calamity ? Would it be to single out all who hold 
such sentiments as fit marks for unkindness and suspicion ? 

Surely not; for there is good reason to believe that such a course 
would have a direct and powerful tendency in the opposite direction, — 
that it would be the means of bringing about the evil instead of avoiding 
it. Such, at least, is the lesson taught us by the history of the past, 
and we have every reason to believe that this would be verified by the 
experience of the future, in the case now under consideration. Mis- 
representation and injustice may prevail for a time over a sect or party, 
but when these are fully exposed, as they surely will be at some time, 
a speedy and powerful reaction inevitably follows. Besides, the direct 
tendency of persecution is to promote harmony and sympathy among 
the party persecuted, and thus their strength is greatly increased. And 
hence, if you wish to advance the cause of Catholicism in this country, 
if you wish to increase the number of its adherents, you have only to 
curtail their privileges,—to keep alive the popular prejudices against 
them ; to destroy their convents and desecrate their churches; in short, 
to do all that you can to widen the breach between them and their 
neighbors, and to make them a separate and despised people. But on 
the contrary, if you’would stay the progress of this religion, — if you 
would cure the Catholics of their superstition and lessen their attach- 
ment to those heathenish forms and absurd doctrines, and introduce 
them to more just and ational views of our religion, you must as the 
first step make manifest the superior excellence of that form which you 
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_ hold, by the manner in which it induces you to treat them. You must 
first show them that yours is a religion of liberality and love, and not of 
bigotry and bitterness, 

We have now done with these objections which are so often urged 
against the free reception of foreign immigrants — especially the Irish 
Catholics — into our country. We have dwelt upon them somewhat 
at length because public opinion seems to be wrong upon these points, 
and we would do our part towards setting it right. It is true that such 
objections, when viewed only with the eye of policy and a selfish na- 
tionality, may not be without their importance ; but when we stand up- 
on the Christian ground, when we remember that we are all brothers, 
the children of the same Heavenly Father, who is himself no respecter 
of persons or of nations; when we regard the subject in this light, 
these objections must be regarded as entitled to but very little weight. 
Especially will this appear to be the case when we remember from 
what a vast burden of human misery immigration affords relief. 

The conclusion to which we arrive upon the whole subject is this : — 
That the Creator has provided ample means for the comfortable suste- 
nance of all his creatures, and that it is the duty of the Christian phi- 
lanthropist to aid as far as possible the plain manifestations of the divine 
will by endeavoring to produce a more equal distribution of the human 
family over the face of the earth. It is in this way, and in this way 
only, that a sure and permanent relief can be afforded to that terrible 
suffering which arises from the want of the actual necessaries of life. 

God has granted unto us a widely extended country; a country of 
vast, of inexhaustible resources. It is probable that the whole popula- 
tion of Europe, besides our own, might easily be sustained here were 
all our waste lands redeemed from their present condition and brought 
into a fair state of cultivation. What then have we to do with our 
needy, suffering brother when he arrives upon our shores, but to take 
him by the hand, and whilst we speak the words of cheerful encour- 
agement, point out to him the way in which he may soon be able, not 
only to support himself, but also to raise bread for others. It is true 
that he may sometimes require a little aid from our purse to begin with, 
but in most cases the kindly word of sympathy and of judicious advice 
will be all that is necessary. ‘This is indeed the kind of aid which the 
immigrant, when he first lands, most needs. He is, for the most part, 
wholly ignorant of the resources, the geography and the peculiar man- 
ners of our country, and he needs most of all some true friend who is 
able and willing todirect him. And this suggests the particular point 
to which the efforts of the benevolent should npw be directed in order 
to accomplish the greatest good with the smallest means. There should 
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be some efficient measures adopted to the end that the immigrant may 
fall into the hands of the wise and well disposed, instead of becoming 
the immediate victim of unprincipled sharpers, as is now too often the 
case. There can be no doubt but that a little effort made in this direc- 
tion would be productive of great good. We rejoice that something 
has already been done in this way: let the good work be persevered 
in, and it will not be long before this action shall be so efficient that all 
of this class who land upon our shores may receive the necessary aid and 
direction to enable them to become firmly and prosperously established 
in their new home. The great evil is that they are prone to remain in 
the large cities. This should be prevented as far as possible, and they 
should be so guided and advised that they may find their way to the 
rich and extensive lands of the West, and there is no fear but that they 
will then soon learn to take care of themselves. And though they 
themselves may not in most cases become sufficiently enlightened for 
this, yet shall their children grow up to be good and useful citizens, 
than whom no one shall be more firmly attached to the land which gave 
him birth, or more ready to make sacrifices for its prosperity and 
peace. 
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“WELL, I guess we ’ve got some news, now, neighbor. My papers 
have got it. I dare say yours won’t come out with it for a week to 
come, for fear it’s a hoax. Terrible afraid of being hoaxed! For 
my part, I’d rather take my risk of that, and hear all that’s going.” 

*‘ Have n’t had a minute to look into my paper, as yet,” said John 
Hammond, wiping his forehead and letting the emery wheel on which 
he was polishing a many cornered article, (the use of which nobody 
but himself could understand,) fly idly round, a moment or two. 

“Not read your paper!” cried Jonathan. “ Not yet read your paper, 
and it is quite sundown. But one can’t expect much patriotism of you, 
with your odd notions. My country first, my business next, say I.” 

‘“‘ Wife, can you leave the cradle, and help me a while?” asked 
John, putting his mouth to a tin tube. 

*‘[ wish you would not undertake so many little jobs, John. It an’t 
profitable ; you must deny people,” said Mrs. Hammond, coming into 
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the workshop, with a smiling face, however, and a tow cloth tire, with 
long sleeves, over her clean calico gown. 

*¢ See what it is to be a Jack at all trades,” said Jonathan. 

“ And good at none ?” inquired Mrs. Hammond, archly. 

*¢O, for that, Hammond ’s a universal genus, I call him,” said the 
visitor, leaning upon an old wooden clock, which occupied the only 
chair. ‘ He looks upon the things of others, as his own, as the apostle 
would have him, and if they are any ways out of kilter, his fingers just 
itch to be at them, you see.” 

_ “My neighbors need not worry,” returned Hammond, laughing. “I 
won't clutch what don’t belong to me, under pretence of bettering it. 
That sort of tinkering I leave to bigger folks. Humph.” 

‘** What do you mean? A queer, out o’ the way old covey you are; 
-a body don’t know what you’re driving at one half the time. Well, 
about this news, if I rightly " 

‘‘ Husband, do tell me what you have done with the pumice? How 
you came to put it on that high shelf, 1 can’t guess, for my part. If 
he had not been gone so long this morning, Jonathan, I should not have 
had this work to do,” said the wife, looking very well pleased, how- 


ever. 
“ Don’t scold,” cried John, with a shrug of comic repentance. ‘* Won’t 
do so again. Ill sit at my lathe, and let folks’ houses burn down. 


What business of mine is it? I’m such a queer, out of the way old 
fellow, you know, neighbor.” 

‘I know, but old Goody Gooch tells everybody that but for John 
Hammond, all her crazy old stuff, her chairs and tables, and ber creak- 
ing bedstead, so grand with its high posts, would have been broken to 
bits under the name of saving’em. One man with a head is worth 
twenty thousand with nothing but hands,” cried Jonathan, nodding at 
John. 

“ Humph!” said John. 

* Jonathan was puzzled at the significant sound. What it signified, 
he was certain was beyond his sagacity ; whether it was approbation or 
contempt, he would fain know. 

‘Then you don’t think so!” a little angrily. 

“I? Oyes. I was only surprised to hear such a maxim from 
you.” 

“Why, John!” said Mrs. Hammond, reddening. “ Be civil.” 

“Certain, I only meant that Jonathan Fogg is one of those who 
care little whether a man has a head, provided he is at the head. Tell 
him to toss a looking-glass out of the window, he’d cry ‘ Hurra,’ and 
do it, if he saw others doing the like.” 
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“Very likely,” said Jonathan, whirling his hat, which escaped from 
his hand, and overturned an oil-feeder. “A hurra will make me do 
almost anything.” 

* Yet, left to yourself, you would not do a wrong thing for your right 
hand.” 

“6 Well, I would n’t,” said Jonathan. 

**] am sure he would n’t,” said Mrs. Hammond, warmly. 

** He would n’t, no sooner than I would,” echoed John, cordially. 

*“* Here, John, give me hold; I can brighten that brass as well as you 
can. You take a look at your newspaper, will you, just to see what 
they have given you, the cautious lag-behinds — Come, move along.” 

“* No, no; I’m in no hurry. Time enough, when my work’s done.” 

“* Well, then, I must tell you. We ’ve as good as got California and 
New Mexice ” 

*“ Very bad news, if it is true,” said John, seriously. But his wife 
laughed. “ If!” she repeated sofily. “If!” echoed Jonathan, laugh- 
ing at John, with all his might. 

**T tell you it’s about settled. There’s a letter from somebody’s 
correspondent, I forget names, but very straight, by way of Cape 
Horn — says — Well, I don’t rightly remember — but you know, we, 
that is, government ‘“ 

And you ” 


‘*Are sending men, and Paixhan guns, and Colt’s revolvers, and 
” 


everything else which the Mexican soldiers 


* And women and children a” 


**Can’t stand. . All opposition will be crushed, for the orders from 
Washington are, that the day of mercy is past, and instead of going 
further at present, the army is to punish the cities they have in their 
hands, till ——” 

** Your news seems to be in the future, yet.” 

“* Well; they’re sure of California and New Mexico, to begin with.” 

“ Humph!” said John. 

“Why, we’ll make free states of them, you know, John; it an’t 
robbery, it ’s annexation.” 

“ Free states? They ’re free states already.” 

“True ; suppose they are; but they ’Il be better regulated under our 
wise “government, which has not its equal, they say, in the world, nor 
never had. So where’s the harm? It’s better for them.” 

“Oho. The eleventh commandment, I never learned before. It 
rather goes against the eighth. But no matter. I think I’Il annex your 
clock. It had better be mine than yours: at least, in my judgment. I 
can regulate it best. I don’t want it, to be sure. It will only bea 
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bother, all things considered. But I ought to have it, and I will. That’s 
what you ’ve got to come to, soon or late. 

“‘ Why, the clock is mine, any way you can fix it. If it were gold, 
instead of wo~4 1d risk your taking it.” 

** But I’c go to Squire Thomas, and get up a quarrel with you of 
some sort or other. Easy enough, that. Once enemies, it would be 
honest in me to take it. Eh?” 

“Read your paper; come. Let’s see what it has got to say,” said 
Fogg, pointing to the shelf where it lay among some tools within his 
reach. 

“ Take it yourself, and look at it. Nobody hinders you. Did you 
think you should rob me in doing it? You have a mighty reverence 
for the rights of property, I think.” 

“You cught to lend him your spectacles,” said Mrs. Hammond to her 
husband, with a meaning smile. 

“Too old for me,” said Jonathan. ‘I never use any but those which 
magnify.” 

** You don’t want any, I conclude,” said John, “ for reading the com- 
mon papers. ‘The stories are big enough without, usually.” 

‘** We'll see what sort o’ stories I shall find in your oracle here,” said 
Jonathan, with a nod. 

‘| have no oracle but my Bible,” said John. ‘I don’t take anything 
else for Gospel. | like this paper, just so far as I judge it is for the 
right against the wrong. And just so far, I should like yours, or any 
other one. I am not led by the nose by great talk about patriotism. It 
is such an old cloak, that I can see what is underneath, through the 
holes.” 7 

* Aha, look o’ here! Look o’ here!” says Jonathan, after a few 
moments silent exercise of lips, eyes and fore finger on one of the col- 
umns. ‘* When! asked your advice about leaving the shop to my 
wife, and enlisting, you said — now you can’t deny it — volunteers need 
never look to make their fortune. You said hard knocks and their wages 
would be all they’d get, you’d be bound, unless it was a pension for a 
lost limb.” 

“Well; sol did. I did not mean the officers. For them the bloody 
trade is the best paid trade there is, no doubt. In time of peace, I am 
glad of it. They are a kind of police, you see; not that in this coun- 
try an armed police is often wanted, but then I’m for having them re- 
spectable, so as not to be an armed mob, instead of a security against 
mobs, You see——” 

“Well, well. The common men, you said, I, myself, I would get 


nothing —— ” 
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“To pay for an uneasy death-bed —— ” 

** Who told you I should be killed, hey ?” 

“* Why, I was supposing you to die in your bed, after all, but troubled 
in conscience.” 

‘* Other men go, thousands of them, so [ should not think so much of 
that. It can’t be that so many — But look here,I say. Here’s the 
city of Mexico, alone, gives $150,000 to Scott and the army, —let’s 
see, it says — in consideration of the protection afforded by them. [ 
might have had the handling of some of it; what do you say now?” 

“A polite mode of pillage,” observed Mrs. Hammond. ‘ You would 
not have fingered a dollar of it, though, and been flogged, if you un- 
dertook to rob on your own hook.” 

“Pillage? It is a voluntary contribution, and all very proper, and 
fair.” 

‘* Suppose I have got you down, and there is nobody to help. You 
do not know that I may not trample you to death the next minute. I 
obligingly offer to protect you against myself. Give me a hundred 
dollars, and I will not rob your house of everything in it, which might 
be disreputable for me in open day. It is dog cheap; you get off for 
a small part of the whole. You shall do it; I am the strongest. You 
voluntarily engage, but I still keep you prostrate, and may trample you 
yet, when the day of mercy is past.” 

“You don’t see the thing in a fair light, Johnny. Itis the Mexican 
robbers, I hear, that the city needs protection against, not the honorable, 
gentlemanly volunteers.” 

“Ah? That alters the case. It is vastly civil of Scott and the rest, to 
go so far to protect the city of Mexico, and they have nought to do with 
the distressed state of the country, which makes protection needful.” 

* There again, must I tell you, Mexico begun the war, or their coun- 
try would never have been overrun ? ” 

*¢ You don’t make me swallow that,” said Hammond. “ You have a 
more accommodating gullet than I.” 

“They shed the first blood.” 

“Fact?” 

*“*T have always taken it for granted, without any particular evidence, 
to be sure.” 

“ Well ; let us take it for granted, then. Now look out at this window. 
My land is Texas, yours Mexico. See that fence, between your yard 
and mine. I say it is in the wrong place ; ought to run three feet. .fur- 
ther your way, and give me that row of apple trees. You. say no, and 
bid me prove my title. Knowing itto be defective, I resolve to move 
the fence by force, instead. You find me in your enclosure, digging 
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post holes ; you put me in some fear at first, but I rally, and give you 
a cruel beating, and your family are not particularly spared, when they 
are within reach of my blows. Now this is a great deal of unnecessary 
trouble on my part, to say nothing of some bruises, therefore you must 
give me the best part of your garden in payment, with your great gate, 
and anything else I may happen to want.” 

“ That is being hanged, and paying forty shillings,” said Jonathan, 
laughing.” 

“You who would not wrong a poor customer of even the odd half 
cent in change, can you uphold this mean, greedy policy in your coun- 
try ?” said Mrs. Hammond, with her cheeks all glowing with emotion. 
* Will you, when the blood of men, women and children, and of our 
own men, led like sheep to the slaughter, cries from the ground, — can 
you look up to God, and say, ‘Be it on my head! It is my war! I 
uphold it! I°ll do my best to continue it!’” 

**No; I wash my hands of it. I never was consulted, a poor man 
like me! It is no deed of mine. I believe that is what everybody 
wants to say, even they that give orders. They only excuse it, as far 
as I see. I would stop it, Mrs. Hammond, if it was in my power, just 
as quick as you would.” 

“He would,” says John, “I have no doubt of it.” 

“ But they won’t ask my advice, I guess, nor yours, John. We an’t 
the President, nor Congress.” 

‘“‘Every drop helps to swell a rising wave,” said. John, earnestly. 

** Our people are beginning to see the true nature of this war. They 
are an honest people, a noble and a Christian people, and -acts done in 
their name will not pass long without judgment.” 

“The crime was so huge, they could not see it at once,” said Mrs. 
Hammond. 

** And there is no danger,” said John, “ if honest fellows, like Jona- 
than Fogg, once begin to question upon the right and the wrong, instead 
of following a popular call, heels over head, without looking before 
them.” Cc. W. Le 





“We can never come into the true style of living that God has ap- 
pointed for us until we regard each generation as hovering over the 
next, acting itself into the next, and casting thus a type of character in 
the next, before it comes to act for itself.” 
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FAITH IN GOD. 


A SERMON, BY REV. JOHN WEISS. 


Mark xi. 22. Have faith in God. 


Tue feeling of love must always precede an act of faith. The child 
yields implicit obedience to the parent, and also believes that its obedi- 
ence is not misplaced, because its whole being is bound up in the pa- 
rent’s life, and the greater has absorbed the less. The affection is so 
thorough, that it is rather an expression of the parent’s life, than a self- 
poised existence. Therefore its most natural and earliest act is an act 
of faith. This is the history of childrens’ faith as it comes under our 
cognizance ; and it is one of the few natural facts which we are allowed 
to carry out, and presuppose that the same is true of our relations to 
the Infinite. They are only the child’s history acted upon a broader 
stage and with more imposing appointments. There can be no pure 
and permanent faith in God which is not founded upon an entire love of 
God ; an unquestioning and spontaneous love, which has no distrust or 
hesitation, come what will to pass, because perfect love has cast out 
fear, and its eldest offspring, unbelief. 

In our calm and lucid moments, when we have lost nothing, when 
we have suffered nothing, when the worldly fit is not on us, we love to 
listen to no statement more than to this one, and we find nothing that 
is more naturally susceptible of entire belief. All nature, at such 
times, seems to prophecy it; our own instinct interprets her, without 
the mediation of thought or speech. All children are beautiful para- 
bles, constantly impressing us with the philosophy of faith; and their 
touching devotion to us whom they have seen, lifis our affections only 
one step higher, and confirms our faith in the Father whom we have not 
seen. We feel that we are living in Him, and are renewed by the con- 
stant pulses of his own existence, as the colony receives all its best and 
most congenial impulses from the mother-country, far out of sight be- 
yond the seas, the spreading sails of whose ships carry to and fro glad 
intercourse, like the wings of angels. It seems that God never intend- 
ed we should lose this love and faith, for it never ceases to be the con- 
dition of our life. Europe may colonize the East and the West, sending 
out, like a mighty heart in the centre, its throbbing filaments and red 
arteries over every meridian. But the children thus born, soon revolt 
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through the very strength they have borrowed, and for love and faith 
substitute defiance and opposition, becoming in their turn new hearts 
and centres of a larger life. And our own children may quietly secede 
from us, or forcibly revolt from their earliest allegiance. It is the law 
of life that such separations shall ensue, because life proceeds by gene- 
rations, or with a pulsing movement, for the perfection of the race. 
But there is no law of nature that constrains us to rebel against the 
creative energy, which is never content with giving us our shape and 
our momentum, but creates us daily. Herein is the law of history and 
experience precisely inverted; for the very moment that we secede 
from the mother-country whose perpetual colonies we are, that moment 
we droop and deteriorate. ‘This heavenly patriotism we never can out- 
grow. 

I said that in our calm and lucid moments, when nothing has gone 
wrong with us, when Providence seems to tolerate even our wildest 
caprices, we like this philosophy of faith; and in the glow of our con- 
tent we renew the oaths of our allegiance, pledging implicit reliance 
upon Him who floods us so magnificently with his bounteous presence. 
But such serene, infoxicating days do not visit us often in a season; it 
is difficult to remember when the sky had an untainted blue from dawn 
till evening, and the least stain of vapor, spoiled children that we are, 
clouds our faith and chills our affection. A single reverse, the bitter- 
ness of a single moment, when Providence seems like a moody parent, 
to be mocking us and fretting our content, will shadow our brows with 
a sullen doubt, and plant in our hearts a dishonorable and disloyal sus- 
picion. And it turns out that our affection was only content and natural 
satisfaction with the order of Providence; and our faith in it only such 
reserved confidence as we place in men so long as they do not thwart 
us. Our preconceived estimation of what was due to us, as beings 
born for happiness, and our acquired jealousness for gifts that were al- 
ways vastly more sumptuous either than our gratitude or our deserts, 
has destroyed our humility, and caused us to forget that we are only 
colonies of God. 

This selfishness and grasping disposition, as if we were the world’s 
centre towards which all good things ought to gravitate, united with the 
spoiled disposition of children never yet healthily disappointed, leads to 
that common arraignment of God’s love and justice, which we often 
hear from persons otherwise amiable and upright. They have too long 
enjoyed immunity from reverses, or they have not devoutly referred the 
gifts to the Giver, or they have enjoyed them with a too selfish and 
eager happiness, forgetting that the fairest finite things bear the mortal 
stamp of mutability and loss. What is that affection worth which does 
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not resign the best things to Him who lends us the faintest breath we 
draw, or the finest feeling that thrills us? What is that faith worth 
which is turned into a suspicion of foul play, and a jaundiced discontent, 
at the first subtraction from that great sum of happiness, of which we 
are the unauthorized possessors? How far will our affection or our 
faith sustain us ; and what bounds should we be disposed to set to the 
dispensations of providence, if we could dictate the amount of its inter- 
ferences? Selfish as we are, depraved as our luxuries of thought and 
feeling have made us, should we be disposed to resign a single throb 
of pleasure, or permit ourselves to be educated and ennobled by a single 
trial? Well for us that God legislates for himself, and does not permit 
even our most fervent prayers to bias his consummate prudence. Well 
for us that He treats us according to our needs, and despises our most 
cherished wishes. Have faith in God. In your moments of calmness 
and reflection, when passion is mute and feelings are devout, can you 
review your past life, and dwell upon its changing lights and shadows, 
without admiring, even to enthusiasm, the perfect sagacity and the infi- 
nite love in which all its moods have been invented? If you know 
your own faults and propensities at all, can you fail to see how God has 
condescended to your state ,and graduated the expressions of His will to 
the precise character of every fleeting moment: how He has given you 
light when light was needed, and shadow now when you see that shadow 
was most needed, so that, after all, the checquered scene of the past 
lies in your heart like the memory of a summer day, whose shadows brace 
the strength the sunshine diminishes? You cannot fail to see this now, 
though at the time you might have thought the shade too chilling, or the 
fruits too tardy in their ripening, or the labor too harassing. All these 
things have built you up into your present manhood or womanhood : 
all these varied elements created the nobility you now enjoy. If you 
could see the features of yourself, as they would have been without the 
ministry of toils and sorrows, you would disown their weak and charac- 
terless expression, and you would rejoice that exposure had given you 
bold outlines, and that a hard-pushed spirit had been developed from its 
own expedients. The bland air and sunshine cannot carve the dead 
marble into the likeness of a Jove or a martyr; the biting chisel-strokes 
must subdue the shapelessness and compel rude angles to assume the 
tone of divinity. Have faith in God, when you see that His most doubt- 
ful providences have made you what you are. How then can you 
disbelieve Him, and refuse your full affection under the constraint 
of present sorrows? 

Learn a parable from nature. Was the solid earth on which you 
stand, and from whose bosom you compel your daily bread, constructed 
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in magic stillness and with all the luxury of quiet growth? Did it rise 
out of the bosom of old Chaos like a mist, and has it softly assumed its 
present colossal lineaments, like the genii escaping from the coffer? Or 
have not periods of calm development been interrupted by volcanic 
powers and fierce disruptions, not to retard, not to annihilate, but to 
assist its growth? “ This firm globe which we inhabit,” is a majestic 
testimony to the wisdom of God, confirming by its present use and 
beauty, that His very earthquakes, deluges and storms are ministers of 
His affection, and that His constant striving is, to better the condition of 
all things. So are true men and women, yea, even the angels of 
heaven, created out of their first void and chaos, like the earth, by force 
as well as by quiet, by violent transitions as well as by peaceful un- 
foldings, by rude contrasts as well as by luxurious harmonies. Have 
faith in God! Our creation is not yet complete; we are like the plan- 
ets which have not yet been made habitable and fruitful, and God’s 
husbandry has not yet been exhausted upon us. How far below the 
ideal of a perfect manhood we yet linger. What rude and shapeless 
characters, what untempered clay! The growth that we have achieved, 
only renders more ‘apparent our present imperfection — not half made 
up, with souls still puny in the premature proportions of men and 
women. Welcome to us be everything that completes our education, 
and creates full-grown souls within us. Welcome the sudden. throes of 
grief as well as the most quiet ministry of joy. We have a faith that 
the foulest and gloomiest weather in the year conspires, no less than 
the intoxicating breath of summer, to ripen the cold seeds into the rich, 
billowy sheen of the harvest. The keen blast from the north is in your 
grain and your fruitage, no less than the soft gales from the south. God 
is a consummate chemist, and the ground needs His snow as much as 
his sunshine. Have faith in God! You often regret the discomfort of 
the winter, and you sometimes think that the sun is a laggard with his 
spring. Will you then sourly refuse to return smile for smile with the 
summer, and to leave your harvests rotting on the ground as though 
they were “alien corn,” because the frost helped to make them? Have 
faith in God! In the whole of nature, nowhere can you find a flaw. And 
the natural world but faintly represents the harmonies of the spiritual. 
Do not despise that greatest of God’s gifts, a character, because your 
losses went to make it. What is the presence to us of wife, or lover or 
child, loved however dotingly and blindly, compared with that death of 
old sins, that birth of soul and principle, that calling out of all the angel 
there is in us, through their loss! Short sighted men and women, to 
prefer these fleshly presences, as if affection did not exist unless it 
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were embodied—to prefer these to the immortality of character, to 
the divinity of well-knit principles and wills! 


“What is excellent, 
As God lives, is permanent : 
Hearts are dust, hearts’ loves remain, 
Heart’s love will meet thee again. 
Revere the Maker: fetch thine eye 
Up to his style, and manners of the sky. 
Not of adamant and gold 
Built he heaven, stark and cold: 
No, but a nest of bending reeds, 
Flowering grass and scented weeds: 
Built of tears and sacred flames, 
And virtue reaching to its aims: 
Built of furtherance and pursuing, 
Not of spent deeds, but of doing.” 


Is there not profound meaning, as well as beauty, in the lines which say 
that the Lord 


‘‘ Waters with tears of ancient sorrow 
Apples of Eden ripe tomorrow !” 


Have faith in God, whether you have lost, are losing, or shall lose. 
His Providence looks for the vindication of the tears of sorrow it causes 
us, in the apples of Eden, in the characters and virtues, “ripe to- 
morrow.” 

So much at present with respect to our selfishness, which not only 
robs us of our faith in God, but mutilates and depresses the character 
He seeks to make after his own image. But we are not wholly selfish, 
and sometimes our want of faith in God results from something better 
than that ignoble passion. And if we stopped here, we should miss a 
fact which is impressively instructive for us. We are lovers of virtue, 
and in our better moments we are its devotees. We can appreciate it 
at all times, and we are alive to the contrast between our state and our 
desires. Therefore the very hope of goodness there is within us, some- 
times makes us distrust the Providence of God, when we feel the old 
sins recurring day after day, notwithstanding the prayers and tears of 
our contrition, as if a habit were stronger than the presence of God, 
as if our love of goodness were incessantly to be mocked by the actual 
bitter taste of transgression. The man who is struggling against habits 
which have taken a remorseless hold of body or of spirit, falls into 
frequent despondency when he sees his degradation so much stronger 
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than his aspiration, when the sin seems to have conquered even the cita- 
del of his will by its stealthy approaches, till it seems to him that he 
has reached the lower deep where his falling impetus overcomes the 
attraction of God and heaven... He .has: prayed to God to repair the 
ravages of his strength, and to restore him, for the purposes of strug- 
gle, some of the health and tenacity of his old»manhood; and yet, al- 
though that prayer may, have ended in a throb of joy and hope, the next 
occasion sees him again the besotted vietim of the:sin he hates while he 
enjoys it. Is there then no God, and:are theresome prodigal children des- 
tined never to return? Is there really a place or a condition in God’s uni- 
verse to which His presence is as strange as the sun to polar ice, and in 
which, if men reach it, they are victims of the obstinate and deadly 
frost? Look abroad, O doubting sinner, and learn of Nature another 
parable as hopeful and thrilling as the parable. of the prodigal, or the 
tears of the Magdalen. Tell me if you can.find.a single promise of 
nature, a single aspiration of a single seed to break. its prison and enjoy 
the freedom of the soil, which is ever lost or defeated. Tell me, if the 
latest spring ever yet refused to usher in its harvest, except where man 
has placed his ban upon earth’s products. Have faith in God!. The 
secret of growth is persistency. Neither by night nor by day does the 
blade cease aspiring. . The, whole lesson taught» by nature is that of 
hope and stubborn endeavor; the earth is in travail always and every- 
where — even within the frozen circle delicate mosses bloom upon the 
snow. There is no break or pause in nature: neither is there in your 
spirit, if you have faith in your own hopes and wishes, and that is 
having faith in God. - 

Nor have we any right to despond at the spectacle of vice in others. 
We ‘often look upon faces whence every reminiscence of youth and inno- 
cence has been erased, by the plough-marks and scathing brands of - 
passion: where the lines of hope and softness have stiffened into the 
impudence of vice, and the poor children of depravity startle and cow 
us with the fierceness of their crime. And yet is there no future for 
them save a miserable appendix to the present? Are we so base our- 
selves, as to stand in the presence of such, and to whisper to ourselves, 
Lost, lost’? No— never lost— none but an atheist can believe that a 
soul is ever lost. Read Nature again. Can you annihilate a particle 
of matter, can you even change its structure and original type, or divert 
it from its destination ? Then how much more true is it that no particle 
of God’s essence, no‘soul with the’ Maker’s mark stamping it through 
and through, can ever be lost, or eternally diverted from its destiny. 
Have faith in God! ‘There is another life, where Christ himself wil} 
call the children of sin around him and instruct them, where the. angel 
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who was once a prodigal, and that angel who was once a Magdalen, 
will cry to them: Look on us! and be not faithless but believing. 
God’s love is perfect. How then can vice be sure that it is irreclaima- 
ble. As surely as all the swamps and deserts of this planet are destined 
to yield to the enterprise and culture of resistless man, so surely will 
all the waste places of humanity be restored, and the broken links 
renewed. Have faith in God, and beware lest the publicans and harlots 
feel God’s love before ourselves. 

And finally, my friends, we must have faith in virtue aud in truth, 
whatever may be the complexion of the times. When we despond we 
fall into a practical atheism far more pernicious than that of the intellect, 
because it palsies our efforts, and makes the cause of our despondency 
more vigorous. It has been well said that “ all doubt and despondency 
are surrender to the devil.” Since the world was, no times have been so 
bad that God has thoroughly deserted them. No decay of public virtue, 
no hatred of men and causes, no crimes clothed in the sacred ermine of 
justice and seeking to rule out of men’s affairs God’s mercy, can ever 
fright Him from His post at the heart and centre, whence the swift red 
current of health will suffuse the surface, and animate our efforts and 
our hopes. Even while we doubt, God is seeking to convince us; the 
signs of better times are more apparent to Him than to us : nor have we 
any right to deny His providence in our ‘affairs, merely because we 


cannot tell whence it cometh nor whither it goeth. So is every one, 
so is every thing, that is born of the Spirit. 





** A RECENT traveller gives an account that when he was walking 
on the beach in Brazil, he overtook a colored woman with a tray on 
"~her head. Being asked what she had to sell, she lowered the tray and 
with reverent tenderness uncovered it. It was the lifeless form of her 
babe, covered by a neat white robe, with a garland round the head, and 
flowers within the little hands that lay clasped upon its bosom. ‘Is 
that your child?’ said the traveller. ‘It was mine a few days ago,’ 
she replied, ‘ but the Madonna has it for her little angel now.’ * How 
beautifully you have laid it out,’ said he. She added cheerfully, * Ah, 
what is that to the bright wings it wears in Heaven?’ ” 
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TRUE REPOSE. 


Wuen the busy day is done, 
And the West with purple glows, 
O’er the landscape, one by one, 
Steal the shadows of repose, 


Labor’s weary children sleep ; 
Flowers their dewy eyelids close: 
Birds are hushed, and breezes creep,— 

Nature yieldeth to repose. 


But the ring-dove in her nest, 
And the foldings of the rose, 

And the wearied body’s rest,— 
These are not the true rzpose. 


Fervid thoughts that rise to heaven 
While the gushing prayer outflows, 
Mingle ever sweet hopes given 
Of a last and long repose. 


Not the stillness of the grave, 
Which nor love nor duty owes, 

Not the dul] rest of the slave,— 
But the soul’s serene repose. 


Strength in trial, hope in grief, 
Heart possessed ’mid toils and foes, 
Meek farewell to pleasures brief, 
Spirit seeking not repose ; 


Soaring, seraph-winged, above 
Low desires and earthly woes, 

Trust, self-sacrifice and love, — 
These alone are true repose. 
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TRUST IN GOD. 
“Ts not the Lord among us? none evil can come upon us.” Micau. 


One of the most beautiful traits in the Christian character is its entire 
trustfulness in God, as the Father, Judge and Friend of the human soul. 
The highest idea of the paternal character centres in God. “ Asa 
father pitieth his children,” even so doth the Lord regard the weak, the 
sinful, the repentant; and through his spirit, peace is diffused amid the 
elements of strife. We walk confidently day by day surrounded by num- 
berless perils. The very bodies with which our spirits are clothed, are 
so wonderfulty made that we are living miracles unto ourselves; and 
our greatest marvel is, that these “harps of thousand strings” should 
be kept in tune so long, when at times the smallest mischance lays the 
whole machinery prostrate forever. Surrounded by the all-pervading 
presence, we live in the glad memories of the past, the bright realities 
of the present, and the glowing hopes of the future, aad enjoy the full 
cup of blessings presented by the unseen hand. Gratitude dictates a 
constant acknowledgment of the Source from whence this secnrity 
proceeds. “Is not the Lord among us?” Who but He sustained us 
through the helpless season of infancy, the reckless, impulsive period 
of youth, and the warfare with temptation which marks the approach 
of life’s responsibilities and cares? When, as now, many of the old 
landmarks vacillate, and new systems, social, political and religious, 
are causing the old ones to tremble to their very foundations, what shall 
calm the turbulence of feeling and bring it back to quietude when it 
ean judge and decide deliberately, but a. perfect: confidence that the 
“Lord is among us?” He may not move, as of old, upon the face 
“Of the waters, but He: is:in their depths controlling and purifying them. 

‘Out of chaos sprang: this world:of order and beauty: The whirlwind, 
it is said, purifies the-atmosphere through which’ it pursues its devasta- 
ting way; and it may be, from this:chaos of conflicting, opinions, from 
this whirlwind of excited ‘passions, there may. arise a holy order and a 
sublimer virtue. 

“Ts God among, us? then none. eyil can.come. upon,us.’ With a 
sense of his intimate. presence, comes, a. feeling of) sueh deep and 
abiding trustfulness, that the sting of evil is removed, and we feel that 
all sorrows and trials are light compared with the withdrawal of His 
sympathy from the struggling soul. Social disorder may take from us 

VoL. IV. 48* 
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the security of home, talent and ingenuity may strive to undermine the 
foundations of faith and hope, fortune may turn her gilded sceptre from 
our pathway, friends may grow cold or act the traitor’s part, death may 
enter our household and wring from our embraces the dearest and best, 
but, having felt that the Lord is among us, we faint not as the shadows 
lengthen in our journey. 

“Oh yes! I remember my Saviour,” said the dying man, whose 
memory upon other subjects seemed totally eclipsed. He had trusted 
where betrayal was impossible—had leaned, not upon a broken reed, 
but upon the Rock of ages, and the night which had settled upon his 
intellectual faculties would have been rayless but for one star which 
broke upon the darkness; it was the Star of Bethlehem, serene and 
hope-giving upon the waste of years. 

Trust in God, and contentment will diffuse itself through the soul, 
more grateful to the anxious and sorrowing feelings, than are the 
cool, balmy airs of evening to the fevered brow of care and disap- 
pointment. H. J. W. 


SONNET. 
INVOCATION TO HEALTH. 


Come to me, Health! Ah, wherefore dost thou fly ? 
And leave me writhing in the toils of Pain? — 
Oh, wilt thou to my heart ne’er come again ? 
Upon my path so dark, thy beaming eye 
Would dreary clouds dispel, that now o’erlie 
My hopes, and wile the music from their strain, 
vAnd pile a nameless weight on arm and brain. 
Oh ! —for thy bounding step who may not sigh? 
Thou leadest dreamy thought high up to deeds ; 
Arch, Tower and Temple, with thy hands are reared ; 
Wars, Navies, Nations, on their courses steered. — 
Come to me, Health, with all thy summer breath 
That round my faltering feet gives life to weeds, 
And melt from out my blood the, early frosts of death. 
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THE LAST MONTH IN THE YEAR. 


“One month more!” —I was sitting in my room, a snug study, 
just as yesterday was dropping into darkness. The afternoons are so 
short now, that they verge upon the evenings an hour or more before 
the supper bell rings. A fine time this for thought or idleness. The 
window curtains were down. ‘The fire blazed brightly ; and now and 
then upon the walls played some of those fantastic shapes, which flame 
and shadow delight to make. I had drawn my rocking chair near to 
the glowing grate, and sat there drinking in the quiet comfort of the hour 
and the gracious warmth, when —‘‘ One month more !” was spoken, 
so it seemed, within the apartment, not far from my elbow. 

I started, of course, and looked round inquiringly. Nothing appear- 
ed. As faras eye could determine the room was vacant but for me. 
There was no doubt, however, about those words. . Hear them I did, 
distinctly, yet tremblingly, as if a feeble, aged voice had uttered them. 

While turning a hurried glance that searched the corners and groped 
under and behind the furniture, a dismal chill smote my limbs. Myste- 
rious agencies were at work around, I felt sure of it. Something more 
than-could be easily fathomed was going on. Who has not known such 
a feeling? Who has not shivered at an influence beyond his ken ? 
The ‘horrid view of the matter, that we shudder when a strange foot 
treads on the spot where we shall lie buried, is all nonsense. But there 
is more meaning, perhaps, than we wot of, in this peculiar, quick, sharp 
tremble and creeping of the flesh. If the belief holds any ground, that 
the departed visit us, making our dwellings their home and our presence 
their society, where is the folly in recognizing their coming with a 
‘shock of glad surprise ; for I would insist that this cold touch of agitation 

ries with it something of the agreeable? It is my pleasure, at least, 
to explain the matter thus. My body thrills when invisible beings pass 
me in the street, or come and stand by my pillow, or follow me in my 
pursuits, or sit with me among my friends, or intrude upon my 
reveries. 

YesyI shook, not from cold, for the fire almost burnt my cheek. 
Soon,—at the end of a long-drawn breath—lI perceived, it was no 
fancy, — I perceived a shaking together of the air before me ; as we have 
seen the atmosphere sway dizzily over a stone wall or a slated roof, of 
a summer noon. Then the whirl of air resembled a wreath of mist, 
white and luminous, as if the moon shone on it instead of the firelight. 
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The wreath of mist took consistency by degrees and waved itself into 
form, Features grew out of it, that fell tegether slowly and became a 
face. It was the pallid, furrowed countenance of an old man, with 
hard lines about the mouth that implied sternness, but with a mildness 
in the sunken gray eye that told of gentleness and peace found seldom 
in this world. Long, white, patriarchal locks half covered the thin 
cheeks; and, lower down, they mingled with the flowing beard, and 
then faded away. And this was all. Only a wan and ancient head, 
as if taken from the picture of a saint, appeared, without drapery or 
any distinguishable figure. 

There was little to affright the feeblest child in the appearance. I 
looked at it as I would look ata dream, a vision of the night; and, with 
a silent regard waited for those firm lips to speak again. 

They did speak, while the gray eyes held mine in gaze reproachfully 
in accordance with the spirit of these words — 

‘“* My son,” — 

I was, about to interrupt the bodyless gentleman thus early by depre- 
cating the relationship claimed by a phantom, when the old head bowed 
to my hidden thought, and continued, — 

‘My son, for I am one of those who stood \Fathers to this great 
people.” 

This was a rather splendid assertion, but I could not gainsay it. 

“Two centuries ago and more, a few weeks later in the year, we, 
Pilgrims, landed on these shores—a poor, faint company — ready to 
perish in the cold and snow and loneliness; and now our children are 
a countless race, that fill the land and hold vast power and are proud in 
wealth and glory, and can hardly finda solitude between the eastern 
and the western seas. We came with peace upon our lips, with sorrow 
at. our hearts, with calm religious fervor for support; and now, this: 
generation, so, forgets, its ancestry, that war suits every tongue; and 

ing boldness. swells the nation’s breast ; while virtue’s 
is _reverenced at church, but passed. neglected often, like a bauble in 4 
the streets,” 

The brow of the pale face grew very stern, and’the eye lost its mild: 
ness, and, gleamed out like angry. fire. 

“* Ay, the scene we, humble outcasts, dared not dream of, is now 
before. your sight.. Prosperity is on the, wind, and scatters seeds, ye 
thipk, for future years. But over the -f air prospect spreads a shade, as 
when,a heavy. cloud. goes flying over fill and field and stream ; the 
shadow, of dark wrong that grows apace nd foretells 4 fature.ruin. Were 
it not.well the, doom: should:fall?: “You say of those you love, better 
that, they, were in, their.graves than. in:their sins. I'say so of a nation 
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that has fallen and disgraced her birth. Accept the truth and ponder it. 
Will the majestic oak stand fast when its gnarled roots are cut away?” 

The feeble voice had grown full and sonorous, till it sounded out like a 
trumpet at the close. I would have attempted some reply, but the ex- 
cited head shook itself to check my impulse, and continued in its former 
faltering tone. 

“Yet one month more, and then the year will give its record up of 
bloodshed, sin, ambition, folly. Can there be a change in this brief 
time? Oh! can the whirling torrent glide so quickly to a smooth and 
gentle stream, reflecting beauty of the overhanging flower, and love of 
the overbending heavens? No! I have seen full many a change, but 
never one like this. °T is all in vain!” 

The murmur ceased. The bright gray eyes held mine no longer. 
The features faded ; and the snow white hair waved away as it waved 
into view. I was alone as before. 

But the charm, whatever it was, that had fixed my attention, was not 
all dissolved ; sol sat without moving a finger, running over the words of 
rebuke which my vtsitor left me. 

While I sat musing, the moon rose and threw her red glance against 
the eastern casement. I drew up the curtain and let her splendor 
stream across the room. When first seen, she was peering through the 
bare trees of a neighboring wood; but soon she ran up the sky an] 
overlooked them, and shone full and free upon my study wall. 

Again [ felt the weaving of a spell beside me. It was not the 
dancing together of the air as before ; but the golden moonlight gather- 
ed into a sweet womanly shape, all its bright rays blending a costly 
beauty and a fairy contour that might have adorned Queen Mab. 

“Fair was the face and of exceeding innocence, young and untroubled. 
‘golden as the moonlight flowed o’er the round bright cheeks; 
url or two fell to the shoulder, or hung round the neck like a 
ge lay at rest on the bosom. Eyes of the softest blue looked 
@. It wasa vision of one of Guido’s angels flown hither to bless 
Risten to the music of her voice! But you cannot hear it; you 

can only read her words, 

‘Ye watch the waxing and the waning moon; smile at her birth 
and sorrow at her dying, as if it were a sister’s love that came with her 
and followed her departure. Home becomes more cheerful with her 
presence. Love stirs the heart deeper with her radiance; and care 
lightens its burden as she brings her consolations and repose. A type 
is yonder planet’ of the changing year. On different scales of being 
they proceed ; but each illustrates ‘all the other’s course, unfolding pic- 
tures that we may not see, save in the light of fancies and of dreams.” 
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She went on taking up the thread,of, the old man’s strain ;, unwinding 
. dt, however, with a faint, sad smile, and not, a frown. 

_ One little month — and the strong, tide that now is ebbing, will set 
in again. Upon a, narrow beach. of time the people stand, watching 
the surf flung off retreating waves, as if those little, tremulous, transient 
heaps of foam were the sole traces left of noble purposes now dead and 
gone. Why such desponding thought?» Look forth! The ocean rolls 
its,waters yet beyond the headlands; and, low as the tide may fall, even 
to the lowest mark, still are those waters heaving their white crests high 
to the stars that gild them, elsewhere if not here. And for a season 
only have they vanished. Linger — how short a space !—-and . you 
shall meet with all the brilliant hopes so lately lost. The waters will 
return. No night so dark but it will have a morrow. No grief so 
great but it can find a solace. Nosin so deep but it may be forgiven.” 

Her tones grew most thrilling. They were like a chant of heaven; 
and her blue eyes looked tearful. 

‘** Wash out the stains upon this holy land! It was not meant to be 
the home of slaves. It was not meant to be the field of war. ' Crime 
should not touch it with a single finger. Nor should the curse of coming 
days perch like a hungry vulture on its mountain-tops. 

“It is not all in vain. There yet is time for Truth and Justice, to lift 
up their heads. Hark! Hear ye not the bells that ring the New Year 
in? Lapt in the clouds of distance lies. the unborn babe. Put off the 
veil of evil from your hearts! Recover Virtue’s lamp, that ye may 
greet this darling child pure as herself, and light her tenderly along her 
infant way! CanI say more? Oh! prove it is not yet.too late!” 

I heard nothing further. The moon had risen, till her beams. fell 
slanting on the carpet; and into them the vision swept, Pe 
back. among the angels. a Bi 


, Temembering the fact, this morning, I looked bake 


rs | Teverie, the mystery of my strange visitation was @ 


at first of Miles Standish, But he was.a man of war, the cap- 
tain of the band. It could.not have been his face; for my visitor spoke 
of Peace. At any rate the sweet fair female figure was the image of 
his wife, who died in her youth, the gentle Rose, whom Weir has made 
so beautiful in his picture of the Embarcation at Leyden. _—B. PB. 
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INTELLIGENCE. 





Depication or THe Cuurcn or THE Saviour 1n Boston. — The ele- 
gant and costly edifice, built on Bedford Street, and called the Church of the 
Saviour, was dedicated to God, on Wednesday, November 10, 1847. The 
services were as follows:— Introductory Prayer, hy Rev. Dr. Parkman of 
Boston; Selections from the Scriptures, by Rev. Mr. Huntington of Boston ; 
Service with Responses; Prayer of Dedication, by Rev. Dr. Gannett of Bos- 
ton; Sermon, by the Pastor, Rev. Mr. Waterston; Concluding Prayer, by 
Rev. Mr. Lothrop of Boston. 

It is gratifying to learn that the Society do not feel embarrassed by any 
financial burdens, but that by the liberality of individuals and by the prosperity 
of the parish itself, they are placed in a secure and flourishing position. May 
the consecrated structure be filled with devout worshippers and true followers 
of Christ, and God’s blessing rest on the People, the Minister, and the 
Sanctuary. 





Memoriat or Uniranrans to Congress, oN THE Mexican War. — 
A meeting, growing originally out of suggestions made at the recent Conven- 
tion in Salem, composed of Unitarian ministers and laymen, was held in the 
Chapel of the Church of the Saviour in Boston, October 28, 1847, to consider 
the propriety of memorializing the Congress of the United States on the sub- 
ject.of the present war between our government and Mexico. Rev. R. C. 
Waterston was chosen Chairman, and Rev. C. Palfrey, Secretary. After some 
discussion of different methods, and the adoption of appropriate resolutions, 
following gentlemen were chosen a committee to prepare the memorial 

irculate it for signatures: — Rev. Convers Francis, D. D., Rev. Ezra 8. 
t D. D., Rev. William Ware, Rev. Caleb Stetson, Rev. Thomas 'T. 








ast be regarded as one.of the highest merits and a most honorable dis. 
tinction of our body of Liberal Christians that they are uniformly found ready, 
not only to talk and resolve, but to act, decisively, for the promotion of the 
humane ) enterprises and philanthropic movements of the age.. The memorial, 
which is accompanied by an eloquent address, is as follows: — 

“ To the Honorable the Senate of the United States :- = 


“ « the Honise of 
Solemnly impressed with the 









‘that the Gxisting War between the 


United. States and Mexico is in violation of the Will of God, who has made ” 


of one blood all nations — of the Christian Religion, which commands forbear- 


ance, forgiveness, mercy and love alike between States and’ persons — and of — 


a 





Cazneau Palfrey, Rev. James F, Clarke, Rev. Samuel May, Jt, © 
hanning, and Lewis G. Pray, J. P. Blanchard, Charles FL 
Sumner, George G. Channing, Stephen Fairbanks, John” A : 
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hood, and therefore deliberately condemning it and uttering our protest against 
its continuance, 

We, the undersigned, Ministers and Laymen of the Unitarian denomination, 
do as Christians, earnestly pray Congress and the Executive to take the 
necessary steps for securing an immediate and permanent peace with Mexi- 
co— by withdrawing the troops of this nation from her territory, restoring 
to her possession the provinces which we now occupy — offering the amplest 
atonement in our power for all wrongs which may have been inflicted by us — 
and appointing commissioners empowered to adjust questions in dispute 
between these two Sister Republics.” 





EXTRACTS, 

Tue Mormons.—The Mormons are said to be in a flourishing condition in 
their new location on the fine lands of the Pottawattamie Purchase, above 
Council Bluffs, Missouri. They have planted immense fields of corn —to the 
extent, it is estimated, of 30,000 acres — and other grain and produce. They 
have built also a town called “ Winter-quarters,” which already contains a 
population of some 7,000 souls. This town is entirely picketted in. 

Borrowep Sermons. — The Eclectic Review mentions a curious instance -— 
one amongst many which might be cited— of the mode in which Dissenters 
often unwittingly support the Church, and are often admitted to its pulpits: — 
“ Few have any conception of the extent to which the sermons of Noncon- 
formists are preached in the churches of the Establishment. We know of a 
parish church, in which an Irish orator delivered, with great glory and much 
applause, the sermons of Messrs. Jay and Parsons. A leading minister among 
us went one afternoon into the church of a fashionable watering place, and 
heard himself preach!” 

Destitute Caitpren. — There are three “Ragged Schools” in New- 
castle, says the Gateshead Observer —the Gaol, the Workhouse, and the Rag- 
ged School in Sandgate. The Gaol, with its adjunct, the Police, costs the. 
inhabitants, in round numbers, £10,000 every year. The Wor. th 
also the outdoor relief to the poor, ae ] 


reets! Thirty thousand pounds for the ee struggle 
pauperi Is it rash to predict hat th -of one of the 
three ten » thonalide of omnia on the education of the 
municipal and poor-law authorities to a with an equal sum in their deal- 
ings with the criminal and the pauper) ding a si 
penny beyond the amount now rais 
satisfaction in the appropriatioi 


a iputa We might safely 
assert that the provision of schools for all ist as provision is 
now made for the relief of all the ] detection and punishment of 
all the criminals, would notronly not increase, but would diminish the burdeng 
of the rate-paying inhabit.‘ », 
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THE CHILD’S FRIEND. 

“The plan of this Work is similar to that of the ‘* Christian Teacher's 
Manual,” published in 1828. It is intended to aid teachers and to be at 
the same time interesting and instructive to children It aspires to become 
truly the Child's Friend, heiping him to learn from all that is within ahd 
around him, the wisdom and goodness of the Creator, that wrong doing 
produces discord and misery, that life is a continued school time, and that 
wisdom and virtue and the peace they bring are the true holydays of life. 
It would lead him to study the character and enter into the heart of Jesus till 
he grows into his likeness and blesses him as the Saviour of his soul.” 

The above is from the Prospectus of the first number of the Child's Friend. 
In the present volume we have made a change in the title by omitting the 
words “ Designed for Sunday Schools,"’ because we found that they led to a 
wrong idea of the purpose of the work. It was not intended merely for a 
Sunday School book, or in any way fora text book, to aid in understanding 
or explaining the Scriptures. There are admirable books already of this 
description. What is called direct religious instruction is not our particular 
purpose, though this we would not exclude, but gladly give it a place when 
itis put in a simple and attractive form, for we think religion is the most 
beautiful as well as the best thing. We have nothing to do with creeds or 
peculiar forms of faith ; we 


* Gather truth where’er ’tis found, 
On heathen or on Christian ground.” 


A truly instructive as well as entertaining book for children is our simple 
object. Youthful life as itis, and as it ought to be, we would represent. 
All subjects that children can and ought to be interested in, we would lay 
before them. ‘The fairy story and the fable we gladly welcome, for they 
ofien convey the highest truth, and no child need be told that storks and 
frogs do not speak except in a story, or that there are no such things as genii 
and hobgoblins. 

Children like to use their own faculties, and dislike to have the moral of a 
story thrust upon them at every turn in the narrative, and nothing left 
for their ingenuity and sense of right to discover. They skip such reading. 
Tn what pretends to be real life, we must be faithful to nature and truth ; and 
when we dress up our lesson with the drapery of fiction, ifthe moral be pure 
and holy, we may feel assured that without our aid, they can disenchant the 
sleeping beauty whose virtues and charms we have portrayed, and whose 
story we have set before them. We shall seek to please and instruct our 
young readers, as we would if they were by our side, by setting before them 
the serious, perhaps sad, and then again the amusing incidents of real life. 
Sometimes in the twilight hour we will havea fairy story for them, then if 
we or our friends can make them, we will give them conundrums or charades, 
or our own or our neighbors’ jests; and now and thena short sermon, or a 
long history. We will, when so disposed, speak of the Sunday, of its pre- 
cious rest, its beautiful recollections, its blessed uses ; but we would also urge 
upon our readers the great truth that every day is the Lord’s day, that all our 
time must be devoted to duty, and that every hour well spent 1s a holy hour. 

It was and it is our sole and simple purpose to make the Child's Friend 
such a book as we have described, a book that a child may read to advan- 
tage, and with pleasure, on Sunday, as well as every other day in the week. 


E. L. FOLLEN, Eprror. 


The Child’s Friend is published monthly. Each Number contains 48 pages 12mo, 
TERMS—One Dowiar anv FIFTY CENTS PER ANNUM. 


L. C. BOWLES, Pusttsner, 
March, 1846, 111 Washington Street, Boston, 
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| ‘This work is intended to furnish religious reading of a 
| popular kind. It contains very little that is controversial or 
doctrinal in its character, and aims chiefly at illustrating the 
responsibilities and privileges of the Christian life. It is the wish 
of the Editor to make it a useful publication in the highest sense 
of the word, by making it conduce to the clearer understanding, 
and larger culture of ‘the religious character. Each number will 
contain a sermon from some one of the ministers of our denomina- 
tion. The Magazine will be strictly Unitarian in its doctrine, but 
catholic in its spirit. A part of each number will be filled with 
| Religious Intelligence. 

| Among the names of the contributors are those of the following 
| gentlemen in the Unitarian Ministry, arranged in alphabetical order : 
| Rev. J. H. Awe, Rev. E. B. Haut, 

C. F. Barnarp, Henry F. Harrineton, 











ae “ §. Barrer, “ J. H. Heywoon, 
Pe] “ H. W. Bettows, “ Tuomas Hitt, 
“ J. N. BetLows, “ F,..W. Hotxanp, 








“ G. W. Brices, 
“ C.H. Brieuam, 
“ CC, T. Brooks, 
“ A. Brown, 


G. W. Hosmer, 
Avan Lamson, D.D., 
A. A. Livermore, 

S. K. Lorurop, 


ere a 


“ §. G. Burincn, “8, J. May, 

“ G. W. Bornap, “ HH. A. Mines, 

“ D. Crapp, “ G, Moore, 

“« J. F. Crarxe, “ J. H. Morrison, 

« J. I..T. Cooxmen, “ A. B. Muzzey, 

“ Joun Corvner, “ §. Osaoon, 

“ CH. A. Daur, * Cazneau PALFREY, 

“ Orvitte Dewey, D.D. “ Francis Parkman, D.D.,. 
“« GE. Exus, ‘“ A. P. Peasopy, & 
“ R. Euzis, “ EK. Peasopy, 

“ 0. C. Everett, “ O. W. B. PeaBopy, 

“ Cuarurs A. Far.ey, “« W. BO. Peasopr, DD. . 
“ oF, A. Farcey, “« A.R. Pope, 

“« N.S. Fotsom, “ Georce Putnam, D.D., 

* 2B, Fox, «“ J. Ricuarpson, JR. 

‘“ B. Frost, “ C. Rossins, 

« N.L. Frotramnenam,D.D., “ S. D. Nossins, 

“ W. H. Furness, “ J. T. SarGent, 

« E. S. Ganvert, D. D “« HH. Snow, 

« F. T. Gray, “« R. C. Warerston, 

“ FEpwarp E, Hate, “ Joun Weiss, 

“ N. Gast, “« F. A. Witney. 


In addition, we have the aid of various laymen and female writers, many 
of whom are well known for their literary ability, and the excellent spirit 
that pervades their productions. 

Published on the Ist of each month. Each number contains 48 pages 
royal octavo, making one large volume a year, of about 600 pages. 


Terms—Two Dollars per annum, payable in advance. 























